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PREFACE. 



The History of Greece here offered to the public is 
intended as an introduction to the excellent larger works 
which are the pride of English scholarship. 

I have introduced a novelty which will be justified, I 
hope, by the more correct views now entertained in 
regard to the two great nations of antiquity. In all the 
school histories of Greece hitherto published, the Greek 
divinities are called by the names given to them by the 
Romans. This practice has led to an utter confusion of 
the religions of the two nations, which, in many respects, 
were totally different. The Bomans may indeed be 
excused for identifying their gods with those of Greece 
and other nations, but I can see no reason why we should 
lollow their example. I have, therefore, called the Greek 
gods by their Greek names; and wherever the Koman 
aame presents any material difference, I have added it 
ja brackets. The same system has been followed in re- 
gard io other proper names : as the Greek language has 
10 c, the Greek letter h has been retained; and in- 
tead of the Latin termination us, I have given the 
^reek os. It would, however, be mere pedantry rigor- 
* usly to apply the same rule to all proper names, for in 
le case of some the Eoman form, Qit\i€r Vn \\;& ^ti^scc^ 
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or in an abridged sliape, has almost become a part of the 
English language itself. The same system, I am glad to 
find, has been adopted in some of the larger recent 
Histories of Greece. 

A brief sketch has been added, to continue the history 
of Greece from its conquest by the Romans, in B.c. 146, 
to the accession of King George in 1862. This addition 
seemed almost necessary, as the Greek nation, though 
conquered and subdued by foreigners, has always con- 
tinued to exist, and still exists, speaking essentially the 
same language as their forefathers, 2000 years ago. Their 
history during that long period of subjugation is very 
instructive in more ways than one ; for they never ceased 
to struggle for the recovery of their freedom, until in the 
end they gained the rewards of their unceasuig and 
patriotic exertions and sacrifices. If the nation at pre- 
sent seems in some respects to have degenerated, we 
ought not on that account to withhold from it our sym- 
paihies and admiration, for such must always be the 
restdt if a people has for a long period been subjected to 
a cruel and tyrannical rule like that of the Turks. But 
time, a wise government, and the enjoyment of liberty, 
will, it is hoped, ere long raise the gifted people of Greece 
to a position worthy of their illustrious ancestors, to 
whom all civilised nations are more deeply indebted than 
to any other. 

L.S. 

London, August 1874« 
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HISTOKY OF GREECE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The first people we meet with at the very threBhold of 
European history are the Greeks, or, as they called them- 
aelves, Hellenes, occupying the south-eastern peainHula of 
our Continent. At the time when they firat appear in 
history, they were not yet known hy any name common 
to them all, each tribe having ita own special name ; and 
it was not till between 600 and 700 years B.C. that the 
ntune Hellenes was applied to the whole nation, extend- ' 
ing ftvrn the Cambuman mountains in the north to the 
southern extremity, and over the adjacent islands. In 
the earliest times the greater part of the country was 
inhabited by a race called the Pelaagians, of whom a great 
deal has been written, but very little is known. It is cer- 
tain, however, that they were not materially different from 
the Hellenes, and belonged to the same race as they, for 
in the course of time, and without any wars or violent 
commotions, we £ud them united with the Hellenes into 
one nation, speaking everywhere essentially the same lajt 
goage) and enterteinins esBentisUy ^lio %axa& ^^usv% \&jre^ 
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their gods. The differences in this respect appearing in 
the different parts of the country, so far as the language 
is concerned, were only of a dialectical nature; and in like 
manner, though some of their gods were worshipped in 
one district more particularly than in others, yet all were 
recognised in all parts of the country. 

This nation of the Hellenes is one of the most remark- 
able, if not the most remarkable, among the civilised 
peoples of the earth, and has exercised both on contem- 
porary nations and upon posterity an influence which it 
is scarcely possible to over-estimate. They were endowed 
by nature with the rarest qualities both of mind and 
body ; their minds were ever active and striving to im- 
prove upon what they had already attained; they at- 
tempted to solve the loftiest problems in religion, philo- 
sophy, art, and literature; they never rested satisfied 
with what they had achieved, but were ever eager to 
advance and improve. Nothing was stationary with 
them, and although they disdained everything that was 
foreign, which they called barbarous, yet they never 
scrupled to adopt whatever they found useftd or beneficial 
among the barbarians, and so to assimilate it as to give it 
the stamp of their own character and genius. They did 
not, indeed, always succeed in their lofty aspirations after 
perfection, for in their religion they did not arrive at the 
idea of one God as the creator and preserver of the uni- 
verse ; in their philosophy they at once boldly grappled 
with the highest problems, which even yet are awaiting 
their solution ; and in their love of freedom they passed 
through all the constitutional changes ffom royalty to a 
wild and unbridled democracy, until their political life 
was extinguished by the overwhelming power of Rome* 
But in the arts and literature, they attained an eminence 
which has never been surpassed and hardly equalled. The 
Greeks, therefore, are a noble example of what human in* 
genidty and perseverance can accomplish, and that^ too, at a 
period when the best part of the human race may be said 
to have been still in ite infancy. They have, moreover, de- 
veloped a language which, by ite beauty, subtlety, and flexi- 
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bility, is capable of expressing the most delicate shades of 
human thought, and still commands universal admiration. 

We naturally ask, Who were these Hellenes 1 When 
and whence did they come into Europe] Their own 
belief in later times was that they had sprung from the 
80il on which they Uved ; nay, some of them maintained 
that they were older than the moon — so completely had 
they forgotten their origin and their past history. But 
their language and their religious ideas incontrovertibly 
show that they were a branch of the great Aryan family 
of nations, which also includes the Hindoos, Persians, Ar- 
menians, Italians, Sclavonians, Grermans, and Kelts. The 
Greek language, not only in its roots, but even in its in- 
flections, bears a more or less close resemblance to the 
languages of the nations just enumerated, and thus proves 
that they are all descended from one common stock. All 
circumstances confirm the now universal belief that they 
immigrated into Europe from Asia, and descended into 
the peninsula of Greece from the north. When this 
immigration took place it is impossible to ascertain ; but 
if we may venture a guess, it would seem that the time 
of their arrival in Europe may be fixed at about 2000 
years before the Christian era. 

The nearest kinsmen of the Hellenes were the mhabit- 
•ants of the greater part of Italy — that is, those Italians 
who spoke Latin, or a dialect of Latin, for the resemblance 
between the Latin and the Greek languages is so great and 
* BO striking that we are forced to suppose that the nations 
speaking them formed at one time only one people which 
afterwards broke up into two branches, one occupying 
the peninsula of Greece, and the other that of Italy ; and 
in each country they again became divided into a nimiber 
of tribes speaking different dialects. The country occu- 
pied by the Hellenes, Hellas or Greece, is very small, 
and on the whole, mountainous, but it contains some very 
fertile plains. It has scarcely any navigable river, but 
to compensate for this, the country abounds in excellent 
bays and harbours, facilitating the intercowcc^fc NsSi^ *^^^ 
islands and coasts of the Me6itfeiTajaea.Ti« "^^T^^^ "^^ 
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started from their original home, which must have teeil 
somewhere about the north-west of India, they, of course, 
took with them not only their language and religion, but 
all those elements of civilisation which had already been 
attained in their ancient common home. What that civili- 
sation was, is revealed to us by a comparison of the kin- 
dred languages, and this comparison altogether dispels the 
idea entertained by ancient and some modem historians, 
that the Greeks on their first appearance in Europe were 
savages, living in caves, feeding upon acorns, and devoid 
of any knowledge of agriculture or the breeding of cattle. 
A great variety of words expressive of a state of things 
far above that of the savage are common to the Greeks 
and their kinsmen who remained in their Asiatic home, 
a clear pr&of that a considerable degree of civilisation had 
already been attained before the Greeks separated and 
entered upon their westward migration. 

There was a time when it was believed that the 
Hellenes had received their civilisation from foreign 
immigrants. Thus Kekrops was believed to have come 
from Egypt and to have built the Kekropia, the akro- 
polis or citadel of Athens ; Kadmos, a Phoenician prince 
who set out in search of his sister who had been carried 
off, was supposed to have arrived in Boeotia, and to 
have founded there the Kadmeia, the akropolis of Thebes j 
Danaos, with his fifty daughters, was believed to have 
taken refuge in Hellas to escape from the vengeance of 
his brother ^gyptos, and to have given the name of 
Danai to a portion of the Hellenic people ; and Pelops, 
lastly, a son of Tantalos, was said to have come from 
Phrygia or Lydia in Asia Minor, to have taken posses- 
sion of a part of the southern peninsula of Hellas, and to 
have given it its name of Peloponnesus, that is, the 
island of Pelops. But most of these stories can be 
shown to have originated in Hellas itself, and some of 
them seem to have owed their currency either to the 
vanity of foreign nations, such as the Egyptians, who 
claimed a share in the civilisation of the Hellenes ; or, as 
in ihe case of Pelops, the story may have originated in 
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some vague and dim recollection of an ancient connection 
between Hellas and Asia Minor. The legend about 
Eladmos alone seems to have been founded upon some- 
thing more substantial ; for it is well attested that at a 
very early period, Phoenicians visited the islands and 
coasts of Hellas both as traders and as pirates, and tradi- 
tion is unanimous in stating that the art of writing waa 
introduced into Hellas by Phoenicians. It would indeed 
be absurd to suppose that the Hellenes were not influ- 
enced at all by the nations round about them, for no 
nation can remain completely isolated without injury to 
itself; but whatever ideas or institutions either incfividual 
immigrants or bodies of immigrants may have brought 
into Hellas, they were so completely altered and assimi- 
lated by the genius of the Hellenes, that in the course of 
time every trace of their foreign origin disappeared. 
The language of the Hellenes itself contains no trace of 
Egyptian or any other foreign influence; their religion 
is essentially that of their Aryan kinsmen, only modified 
and altered by their own imagination, when the real 
significance of theiy goda and tbeir attributes had been 
forgotten. The arts of the Hellenes can be traced in 
their own country from the rudest beginnings to their 
highest development; and in their political and social 
institutions there is nothing that might point to an 
Egyptian or other Semitic origin— they form, in fact, the 
strongest contrast to the political and social institutions 
of the Semitic race. In short, the whole civilisation of 
the Hellenes bears the immistaJ^able mark of its having 
originated and developed with the people itselt 





CHAPTER I. 

THB MTTHICAI. OE LEGESDART PERIOD. 

This period, diiring wliicli the gods were supposed to 
have descended among men, and personally to have taken 
an active part in their a&irs, extends &om the remotest 
times -to about B.a 1100. All that the Qreeks them- 
selves knew about that period, had been handed down by 
oral tradition, and had been so much altered aad embel- 
lished by the poetical genius of the nation and by the 
poeta of later i^es, that in most cases it is impossible to 
say what may have been the real groundwork of those 
ancient stories. But as they are not only constantly 
alluded to by the Greek and Latin writers, and, in &ct, 
form the foimdationB of most of their poetical produc- 
tions, but are also much interwoven witt the poetry of 
modem nations, it will be necessary to give at least brief 
outlines of the most important of tiio early legends. 



Danaos, the supposed immigrant from Egypt, had a grand- 
daughter DanaJi, who became by Zeus (Jupiter^ the greatest 
among the Hellenic gods, the mother of Perseus, and 
from him was descended Herakles, a sou of Zeus by 
Alkmena, a granddaughter of Perseus. Herakles is the 
greatest and most famous of all the mytMcal heroes of 
Hellas : he was believed to have been a man of gigantic 
strength, and the most wonderful exploits are eacribed to 
^iin. Tie number of these extraordinary teete\a\ra€we, 
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bufc it seems clear that the Greeks ascribed to their great 
hero what can never have been the works of one man, 
even though he were a giant, but must have been the 
results of the labours of whole generations of men arriv- 
ing in an uninhabited country, and having to contend 
with all manner of difficulties. Thus he is said to have 
cleft rocks, to have turned the courses of rivers, to have 
opened subterraneous outlets of lakes, and to have cleared 
the country of wild and noxious tjeasts. He is also 
represented as the protector of the weak and helpless, as 
the chastiser of cruel tyrants, and as having traversed 
many foreign lands, where he acljieved equally wonderful 
feats. The imagination of the Greeks raised him to the 
rank of a god, to whom temples were erected and sacri- 
fices offered. In works of art he is represented as a 
strong muscular man, armed with a club and carrying a 
lion's skin. 

Another great hero, who may be regarded as the 
Herakles of Attika, is Theseus, a son of .^Egeus and ^thra, 
a daughter of the King of Trcezen. The Athenians looked 
upon him as an ancient king who had united the various 
towns of Attika into one state, and laid the foundation of 
its political constitution. He was believed to have freed 
the country from daring and cruel robbers, and thereby 
to have rendered the road over the isthmus of Korinth 
safe for travellers, to have slain giants and destructive 
animals. But the feat for which he was most famous 
was the manner in which he delivered Athens from a 
tribute which had to be paid to Minos, a mighty king of 
Krete. This tribute consisted of a nimiber of young men 
and maidens, who were sent annually to Krete, there to 
be devoured by a monster called the Minotaur, who lived 
in a labyrinthine cave. When the time came for sending 
out these victims, young Theseus himself desired to be 
one of them. On his arrival in Krete he won the love of 
Ariadne, the king's daughter, who furnished him with a 
thread by means of which, after slaying the M.mcs^a»ct^ 
he found his way out of the la\)yrm\J^ lEL-auvrvr^^ ^bx^a. 
fr^ Athens for ever froja the crud tx&vx^.fe^'Vv.^ ^-^^^ ^^ 
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island witJi Ariadne, whom, however, he abandoned in 
the isle of Naxos, not venturing to take a stranger home 
as his wife. His father, who was anxiously watehing for 
his return, was led by the black sail when the ship came 
in sight, to the beUef, that his son had perished, and in 
despair, threw himself into the sea, which was hence 
called the -^gsean Sea, Theseus now succeeded his father 
as king of Athens, and in commemoration of the imion 
of the whole country under one government, established 
the festival of the Panathemea. His inemory was pre- 
served by a temple called the Theseum, which the Athen- 
ians erected in his honour. 

Mmos, who ia said to have possessed the most power- 
ful navy at the time, is, like Theseus, described as a wise 
political legislator, though the laws and institutions of 
which he ia said to have been the author, can be shown 
to have been introduced into Krete at a much later time 
by the Dorians, when they colonised the island. 

We might further mention the story of the Kalydonian 
hunt — ^the chief hero of which is Meleagros, who succeeded 
in killing a ferocious boar which devastated the country 
round Kalydon — and a number of other interesting legends, 
but we must confine ourselves to giving an outline of 
three, which are the most important and most interesting 
dming the mythical period. 

TJie Expedition of t/ie Argonauts. — Jason, it is said, 
was the rightful heir of the kingdom of lolkos in Thessaly, 
but Pelias, who had usurped the throne, was in perpetual 
fear of Jason, it having been intimated by an oracle that 
a descendant of -^olos — an ancestor of Jason — ^would 
succeed to the throne. Pelias, therefore, induced the 
yoimg prince to undertake some perilous adventure in the 
hope that he would perish in it. Accompanied by many 
other heroes, he sailed in a large ship, called the Argo 
(hence the name of the Argonauts), to Kolchis, on the east 
coast of the Black Sea, to fetch the golden fleece which was 
kept there in a grove of Ares (Mars). After many ad- 
ventures the party reached Kolchis, and here many more 
(JiMculties h&d to he overcoiue. But Afedem, the dannrhf pr 
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of J^teBy the king of Kolchis, who conceiyed a passion 
for Jason, and was skilled in all manner of sorcery, assisted 
Jason, and the feat was successfully accomplished. Jason 
then returned, taking Medeia wii^ him as his wife, and 
in order to detain her father who was pursuing her, Medeia 
killed her young brother Absyrtos, and dismembering his 
body, scattered the parts on her road, by the collecting of 
which her father's pursuit was checked. The adventures of 
the heroes on their return were as many and as dangerous 
as had been those on their way out. On Jason's arrival 
at lolkos, Pelias still persisted in refusing the kingdom to 
his rival, but he was murdered, and Jason became king of 
lolkos. Some years later, though he had two chil(&en 
by Medeia, Jason fell in love with Kretisa, dauirhter of 
the King of Korinth. Medeia, stung ^itTlealoly, had 
recourse to her arts of sorcery, and caused the death of 
her rival by steeping her ganZkt in a poison .hich con- 
Bumed her body ; she then murdered her own two chil- 
dren, and disap^ared in a chariot drawn by winged 
dragons. 

Tins story implies that the Greeks even in those early 
times undertook voyages to distant lands. It is quite 
evident that the story, as it is related, cannot be believed, 
but it is impossible to say what historical event may have 
given rise to it, and we must take it as it stands, as a 
proof of what the childlike imagination of the Greeks 
could be made to believe. 

Ths Royal House of Thebes, — Labdakos, a king of 
Thebes, was succeeded by his son Laios, who married 
Jokasta, and by her became the father of (Edipus, Laios 
being informed by an oracle that this son woidd cause his 
death, exposed the infant in a forest on Moimt Kithseron, 
expecting that he would be killed by wild beasts. But the 
child was found by a shepherd, who took it to Polybos, 
king of Korinth, aud aa the king's wife was childless, the 
cast-away was brought up as his own son. When he 
grew up to manhood he naturally tecame anxious to know 
his true parentage, and proceeded to the oracle a.t'D^bV^^ccw. 
There he was told that he would caw^^ \xva feScL^si^ ^'^'^^^ 

B 
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and in order to avoid the possibility of such a misfortune^ 
he resolved not to return to Korinth, thinking that pos- 
sibly Polybos might after all be his father. During his 
wanderings he met hia father LaioB in a narrow defile. 
A quarrel arose between the attendants of the two travel- 
lers, and in the ensuing fight Laios was slain by (Edipus, 
who, imaware of the nature of his crime, proceeded to 
Thebes. That city happened to be in great distress, on ac- 
coimt of a monster, called the Sphinx, half lion and half 
woman, who proposed a riddle to all persons passing by the 
rock in which she lived, and every one who was unable to 
solve the riddle, was hurled from the rock and killed. 
CEdipus succeeded in solving the riddle, and the Sphinx 
then cast herself from the rock. The widowed queen 
Jokasta had made it known that, whoeverfreed Thebes from 
the monster should have her hand and share her throne. 
CEdipus accordingly, without knowing it, married his 
own mother, and became by her the father of two sons, 
Eteokles and Polyneikes, and two daughters, Antigone 
and Ismene. 

During the period of this imfortunate marriage, Thebes 
was visited by all sorts of calamities, of which no one 
knew the cause, imtil an oracle revealed all the horrible 
facts. Jokasta in despair put an end to her life, and 
CEdipus having put out his eyes, wandered about as a 
wretched exile, accompanied only by his affectionate 
daughter Antigone, and died on tibe hill of Kolonos in 
Attika. His two sons succeeded him on the throne, but 
soon fell out with each other. Each secured allies, and 
a war ensued called the war of the Seven against Thebes. 
The city was besieged, and the war lasted for a long 
time, until in a final hand-to-hand struggle Eteokles and 
Polyneikes pierced each other through i£e body. Their 
descendants (the JEpigoni) also carried on a war against 
Thebes to avenge their fathers, and the city of Theb^ was 
destroyed. 

The Trcjcm War is the most famous of all the enter- 
prises* of the heroic age, and this fame it owes to the 
immortal epic of the Iliad which goes by the name of 
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Homer, and is the only one of the many epic poems 
which celebrated the exploits of the heroes of Troy, that 
has come down to our time. The story of the Trojan war 
is briefly this. During a contest for beauty among the three 
goddesses — Hera (Juno), Athena (Minerva), and Aphro- 
dite (Venus), Paris, a son of Priam, king of Troy, was chosen 
to decide the dispute. He assigned the prize to Aphrodite, 
the goddess of love and beauty, who in return promised 
him the most beautiful wife. Helen, a daughter of Zeus 
and Leda, was of such passing beauty that all the Greek 
princes were suitors for her hand. Helen preferred 
Menelaos, king of Sparta, and her foster-father made all 
the Greek princes pledge themselves to assist and support 
Menelaos, if ever he should get into trouble about his 
wife. On one occasion Paris visited Sparta, and, aided 
by Aphrodite, he not only won the love of Helen, but 
with a gross violation of the laws of hospitality, carried 
her off, together with many treasures. The Trojans 
when summoned to send her back refused, and all the 
Greek chiefs, faithful to their promise, now undertook to 
avenge the wrong done to Menelaos ; and, imited under 
the supreme command of Agamemnon, the brother of 
Menelaos and king of Mykenae, they undertook a great 
expedition against Troy, sailing from the port of Aulis in 
about 1200 ships. Although Agamemnon had the su- 
preme command, another Greek hero, Achilles, a son of 
the goddess Thetis, surpassed him and all the other Greek 
chiefs in courage and valour. The principal hero among 
the Trojans was Hector, a son of Priam. On one occa- 
sion, Agamemnon gravely offended Achilles, in conse- 
quence of which the latter withdrew from the contest, 
and the Trojans nearly succeeded in driving the Greeks 
out of their land. But in the hour of extremity, when 
his own friend Patroklos had fallen, Achilles again 
began to take part in the fight, and in the end kille(^ 
Hector. He then tied his body by the feet to his 
chariot, and dragged it thrice round the city. The war 
lasted ten years, and ended in Troy being taken by the 
Greeks through the famous stratagem ot -^^^ -^Ok^^^sa. 
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Kbrae. The Trojans are said to have been asdsted by 
ftuxiliftrieB from several parts of A^a Minor, and even 
from the far distant east. The fall of Troy is commonly 
assigned to the year B.C. 1184. 

This story, with all the marvellous details described in 
the Homeric and other poems, cannot, of course, be re- 
garded as real history, but still we need not refuse to 
believe that at one time there actually iras a great war 
between the Greeks of Europe and the inhabitante of the 
north-west coast of Asia Minor, which may perhaps have 
arisen out of an attempt of the Greeks to take possession 
of that part of Asia, for it is there that the Greeks estab- 
lished '^eir first colonies, of which moreover Agamemnon 
was regarded as the founder. 

The return of the heroes ftmn Troy forms tiie trann- 
tion to an entirely new state of things. Many of them 
had been killed in the war, others had perished on their 
way home, and otheiB wandered about for many years 
before they reached their native land, and then found 
their thrones occupied by usurpers, or their kingdom in 
a state of anarchy. Thus Agamemnon on his arrival at 
Mykenffi was murdered by .^Igisthos, the paramour of 
his wife Clytteninestra ; and Odysseus had to contend 

X'^t numerous suitors for his throne and the hand of 
■wife Penelope. In &ct, the stories about the return 
«r tlie heroes from Troy formed as important a part in 
1^ ballad poetry of the Greeks as the Trojan war itsel£ 
But after tiiis iJie heroes entirely disappear, and we are 
begimuug to feel that the events recorded thereafter have 
more the real appearance of history than anything pre- 




evfv or annt. 




CHAPTEE nX 

6TATE OF CIVILISATION DUBINO THE BEBOIC &0E. 

Ab the Trojan war luid Its immediate consequences form 
ihe close of the heroic age, it will be of interest to cast a 
glance at tlie state of civilisation during that period, so 
far as it is revealed to us in the poems of the Iliad and 
Odysaey, the earliest productions of European literature. 
One of the most characteristic features of the heroic 
age is the peculiar relation between gods and men. The 
gode were believed to dwell on Mount Olympus in the 
north-east of Thessaly; thence they often descended, 
minted among mortal men, took an active part in their 
a&irs, and in times of war some always s^d with the 
one party, and others with the other. When they ap- 
peared among men, they usually aseunicd the form of 
Bome mortal, and but rarely showed themselves in all 
their m^esty as gods, because it would have been over- 
powering to the weak senses of men. But still they were, 
everywhere conceived as beings of the human form, both 
male and female. This anthropomorphiam of the gods, 
however, seems to have been a conception of a later stage 
in the development of the religious ideas during the 
heroic age ; for the earliest Greeks, or the Felasgians, as 
we mAy call them, worshipped the various powers of 
Nature as manifested in the sun, the laoaiL, ^V« dL'st^&i 
the winds, the sea, earthquakes, Oi\33i4ei: a.'oi. \i:^QSiasMtS 
in short, wierever they perceived eai'j ot^vje »%«ac^ i^ 
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Nature, they looked upon it with awb and reverence as a 
manifestation of some deity. In this respect the ancient 
Greek religion still bore a strong resemblance to that of their 
Aryan kinsmen in the east, finis Zeus was the father of 
light, ApoUo was the sim, Artemis (Diana) the moon, Posei- 
dpn (Neptune) the sea, Athena the personification of wisdom 
and valour, etc. But when once the gods were conceived 
as beings of human forms, subject to all the weaknesses 
and* passions of mortal men, the more ancient and grander 
ideas of the gods were gradually forgotten, though in 
many of the tales related about them we can still hear, 
as it were, an echo of the noble primitive ideas, and 
many a tale which appears to us lidiculous or even im- 
moi'al, frequently enshrines some sublime idea of Nature's 
powers and influences. The gods were conceived as im- 
mortal beings, and each one in his own sphere as almost 
onmipotent; but there was a still greater power, the 
power of Fate, to whose inscrutable and inflexible decrees 
even the gods had to submit, and from which mortal 
men, do what they might, could not escape, as is seen in 
the story of (Edipus. The supposed anger of the gods 
was propitiated, and their goodwill secured by sacrifices 
and prayers; and the more precioiis a sacrifice was, the 
more efl3.cacious it was believed to be, whence even 
human sacrifices appear to have been resorted to. In 
later times the gods were represented in statues of marble 
or bronze, and set up in temples ; but sometimes even a 
veiy rude^image or a stone, supposed to have fallen from 
heaven, was reverently looked upon as the symbol of 
some god. We must not, however, believe that the 
Greeks actually worshipped such images and symbols; 
such idolatry, if it ever did occur, arose only at a very 
late period of Greek history, and even then was confined 
to the ignorant who confounded the symbols with the 
gods themselves. 

Although the gods were not always represented by the 
pocta as ipodels of goodness and morality, they were, 
nevertheless, supposed to pnmsh. tlae Tma^^a^da of men 
both in this world and in a fntxire s^te, iQnc>J5aa^>o^^"H^ 
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in a sort of immortality of the soul, though its life in the 
nether world was believed to be so dismal that one of 
the great heroes is said to have declared he would rather 
be a beggar on earth than a king of the shades in the 
lower regions. Zeus, the supreme god, was looked upon 
as the protector of hospitality, of strangers, and of beggars. 
The violation of an oath was also believed to be avenged 
by Zeus. 

All men have a natural desire to know something of 
the future, and the Greeks fancied that such knowledge 
could be obtained in a variety of ways, from signs in the 
heavens, frx)m dreams, and other natui^ occurrences ; but 
there also were men, like Kalchas, Teiresias, and oliiers, 
who were believed to have received the gift of prophecy 
from the gods. Thiere were, moreover, certain localities 
in which the gods were supposed to reveal the future to 
mortals. The most ancient and most celebrated place Of 
this kind was Dodona, with its oracle of Zeus, in Epirus. 
This was afterwards eclipsed by the renowned oracle of 
Apollo at Delphi, where states and cities, as well as pri- 
vate citizens, sought comfort and advice, and nothing 
great was ever undertaken without first consulting the 
will of the gods. 

The arts of war and navigation were still in their in- 
fancy. The ships which conveyed the Greeks to Troy 
were open boats, some carrying 120, and others only 
50 men. During the war itself, we hear, indeed, of 
armies, but the poets generally speak only of the combats 
of heroes, which always decide the issue of a battle, imless 
some god interferes. The masses appear mostly only as 
a sort of backgroimd and foU for the heroes. Each hero, 
accompanied by a charioteer, fights from a chariot drawn 
by two horses, and is armed with sword, spear, and bow 
and arrows. No quarter was given to a vanquished 
enemy, whose dead body even was often savagely in- 
sulted. Prisoners of war, especially women, were gene^ 
rally distributed as slaves among the conquerors, whiL^ 
the men were put to death. 

The country of Greece, wlaidi waa ^e^u xva\. ^<^ ^^«^ 
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nated by a common name, was divided into a great num- 
ber of principalities, each of which was governed by 
an hereditary king. On grave occasions the king sum- 
moned a council of elders or nobles, among whom he was 
only the first in rank. The great body of the people 
were of little account. Laws in our sense of the term 
did not exist, everything being determined by ancient 
usage and precedent. 

The social life, as we might expect, was extremely 
simple, and in many ways resembled that of our ancestors 
during the Middle Ages. Even queens and princesses 
performed the ordinary duties of the household down to 
fetching water and washing clothes. Females were under 
less restraint than we find them during the historical 
times. The nobles who were mainly distinguished for 
their prowess, and sometimes for their wisdom, generally 
had a number of slaves who, in most cases, were prisoners 
of war, or had been purchased from foreign merchants, or 
were the children of slaves bom in the house^ of the 
master. Though the Greeks were severe in their treat- 
ment of slaves, they never were wanton or insulting 
towards them, except, perhaps, at Sparta. The nobles 
had their lands cultivated either by hired freemen or by 
slaves, though the latter were more generally employed 
in domestic labours. The Greeks were at all times a 
frugal nation, especiaUy during the heroic ages, and ex- 
cesses in drinking are scarcely ever mentioned. 

All commerce was carried on by barter, and money is 
not mentioned during the heroic period, tiiough there 
seems to have been an abundance of gold and silver, and 
bronze and iron were in common use. Piracy was' not 
looked upon as a dishonourable occupation, and was 
practised extensively. In the coast districts cattle and 
human beings were often carried off by pirates who sold 
the men as slaves ; a man might even gain distinction 
and honour by displaying skill and ralour as a pimte. 

The arts most highly prized were those of war : the 
skilful use of arms, swiftness of foot, and a good loud 
ra/ce. The geographical knowledge oi ^iJi^ -^xisA ^w^ 



limited to Greece, tlie surroimding islands, and tlte north- 
west coast of Asia Miaor ; all other countriea, even Italy 
and Sicilj, seem to haye been utterly unknown, and most 
marvellouB tales were current about them and other 
neighbouring countries. Of literature we can hardly 
Bpeok in those early ages, for although the art of writing 
18 said to have been introduced iato Greece at a very 
early period, it is nowhere mentioned in the stories that 
have come down to our tima But we have good reason 
for believing that there existed a considerable amount of 
ballad poetry, celebrating ihe deeds of the heroes, and 
hymns of praise to the gods. The Iliad itself is probably 
a collection of ballajis of this kind, skilfully combined 
into one great epic poem by a later hand or hands. 
Homer, the reputed author of the Iliad and Odyssey, is 
commonly believed to have lived about d.c. 900. Ilesiod, 
' another poet who flourished somewhat later, employs a 
language very like that of his predecessor, but his subjects 
are very different, for he describes to us the origin of the 
gods and the peaceful pursuits of ordinary life. But both 
poet« have greatly contributed towards fixing for all future 
time the ideas and conceptions about the Hellenic gods. 




CHAPTER IIL 

FBOU THE TROJAN TIMES TO THE CONQUEST OF UXSBBMIA 



The firat century after the Trojaa times waa a period of 
migrations, one ever giving rise to itnother. It may 
here be observed that, although the Greeks throughout 
their country belonged to the same race, there yet were 
some important difiereuces, not only in language, but 
also in the national character and the institutions of the 
various tribes. One very widely-spread branch of the 
nation was that of the At^ceans, whom we meet with in 
Thessaly, and in a great part of Peloponnesus. Afterwards 
we £nd the nation divided into three great branches, the 
Dorians, lonians, and ^ohaas, each of which occupied 
a distinct part of Hellas, and all of which traced '&eir 
origin to a mythical ancestor of the name of Hellen. 
The Dorians, originally confined to a small district in the 
north-west of Mount Parnassus, were a hardy, warlike 
I'ace, and their dialect was broad and haxsh ; the Zotdans, 
whose dialect was soft and rich in vowels, were distin- 
guished for their subtle intellect and spirit of enterprise ; 
they represented the ever progressive principle, while the 
Dorians, being more conservative, remained in msjiy 
respcots etationary. The lonians iniisfciteiithft western 
j)ar£ of Greece, the north of Pc\oi^im«Kaa, wA MJc^Ka^ 
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The JEolmns, both in regard to their dialect and their 
national character, formed a kind of intermediate tribe 
between the other two, but their dialect preserved the 
oldest forms of the language. As each of these three 
tribes passed through its own peculiar development al- 
most independent of the others, their arts and literature 
also bore a distinct character, each tribe cultivating those 
powers with which Nature had specially endowed it, and 
which circimistances called into action. In Greece, there- 
fore, we find no system of centralisation or uniformity, and 
the works of Greek genius display an almost unexampled 
richness and variety. ^ 

The first of the migrations we hear of occurred about 
sixty years after the fall of Troy. The Thessalians, a 
people dwelling in Epirus, came across the mountains 
into the coimtry afterwards called after them Thessaly, 
and there reduced one part of the population to servitude, 
and compelled others to emigrate. Among the latter, 
the Boeotians migrated south, and took possession of the 
country henceforth called Bceotia. TMs latter country 
had imtil then been inhabited by Kadmeians and Min- 
ya^, but they being now driven from their homes, and 
being joined by Achseans from Peleponnesus, are said to 
have sailed to the north-west coast of Asia Minor, and 
there to have egtablished a series of settlements known 
by the name of the JEolwm Colonies, 

Another migration of far greater importance was that 
of the Dorioms into Peloponnesus, of which they con- 
quered the greater and most fertile parts. This migration 
is commonly assigned to the year B.c. 1104. It is said 
to have arisen out of a claim set up by the descendants 
of Herakles upon the possession of a portion of Pelopon- 
nesus. The Dorians, who can have formed only a small 
portion of the immigrants, were joined by adventurers 
from -^tolia and other countries, and with their help 
gradually overpowered the original inhabitants of the 
peninsula, and either reduced them to a state oC ^<erri^^«Si^ 
or forced them to seek a new loLOiaei m o^Jsaet \«sA^« ^^- 
kadia, the cental highlaaida oi "Pdo^OTmssoa, ^o^^ "t^ 
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mained unconquered, and for a long time preserved its 
primitive Pelasgian cliaracter. The conquering chiefs 
divided the newly-aequired countries among themselves. 
Oxylos, an ^tolian who had guided the invaders, ob- 
tained for his share the country called Elis, which he 
governed with wisdom and moderation, depriving the 
original inhabitants of only a portion of their lands. 
Tisamenos, a grandson of Agamemnon, after having 
vainly attempted to obtain peaceful settlements among 
the lonians in the north coast of Peloponnesus, waged a 
successful war against them, and expelled them from 
their country, of which he himself, with his Achaeans, 
then took possession. That coast country thenceforward 
obtained the name of Achaia. The exiled lonians sought 
and found a refuge among their kinsmen in Attika ; but 
as the population of Attika thus became too large, con- 
sidering lie few fertile districts it contained, the lonians 
were soon obliged to leave their place of refuge, and 
accompanied by other adventurers, emigrated to the coast 
of Asia Minor, where they founded a series of colonies to 
the south of those of the -^olians. 

Meanwhile the Dorian chiefs in Peloponnesus con- 
tinued to divide the conquered countries among them- 
selves. Eurysthenes and Prokles, the twin sons of the 
Dorian chief Aristodemos, who had died during the 
conquest, obtained Lakonia; Kresphontes, Messenia; and 
Temenos, Argos. Eurysthenes and Prokles, who fixed 
their residence at Sparta, are said to have allowed the 
conquered Achaeans the same rights as the conquering 
Dorians ; but one of their successors reduced all the old 
inhabitants of the country to the condition of subjects, and 
the inhabitants of the town of Helos, who had resolutely 
defended their independence to the last, were conquered in 
the end, and reduced to a state of slavery, whence after- 
wards all the slaves in Lakonia are called Helots. These 
conquests are said to have taken place in a very short 
time, but there is sufficient evidence to show that many 
a town in Lakonia, Messenia, and elsewhere, defended 
Its independence for a long time, T\xe T3ana2Da,\iQrww^T^ 
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pushed their conquests farther, and a descendant of 
Herakles, of the name of Aletes, made himself master of 
Korinth and there established a new dynasty. During 
these wars of conquest, many parts of Peloponnesus had 
been laid waste, and thus compelled the conquerors to 
proceed to other parts. The taking of Korinth brought 
them to the confines of Attika, which was then gov- 
erned by a king of the name of Kodros, Aletes led 
the invaders into Attika. An oracle had declared 
that the Dorians would be successful if they spared 
the life of the Athenian king. When the Athenians 
heard of this prophecy, their noble king at once re- 
solved to sacrifice himself for his country. In the 
disguise of a woodman he went among the invaders, and 
slew one of them, whereupon the Dorians, who had 
witnessed the deed, rushed on and killed him. When it 
became known to them that they had slain the Athenian 
king, they were seized with terror, and withdrew their 
forces from Attika. 

While Attika thus escaped falling into the hands of 
the Dorians, a portion of it, afterwards called Megara, 
was occupied by a Dorian colony from Korinth. The 
island of -^gina was likewise seized by the Dorians. A 
far more important conquest than these was that of the 
island of Krete. During the long troubles connected 
with the conquest of Peloponnesus, many Dorian adven- 
turers, either dissatisfied with what they had got, or 
having been unable to obtain any share in the spoil, pro- 
ceeded to the islands of Ehodes and Krete. In the latter 
they are said to have met with few obstacles, as they 
found the place almost depopulated by disease and famine. 
They were accordingly" enabled to establish themselves 
unhindered, and to preserve their ancient national char- 
acter and institutions. Although these institutions are 
commonly said to have been founded by the ancient king 
Minos, to make them appear more venerable, yet it is 
quite certain that they were brought in by the Dorians 
themselves, for in whatever parts of Greece the Dorians 

established themselves, we find tbft ^waa ot n^tj i^sss^^ 
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institutions as those of Krete. Their general outline is, 
that all the inhabitants of the coimtry were divided into 
three classes, freemen, periceci, and slaves, the last two 
being probably the descendants of the original inhabitants. 
The periceci were obliged to live in open towns, and 
were personally free, but had to pay tribute to their 
Dorian rulers. All the powers of flie government were 
in the hands of the Dorians. A great part of the 
land was taken from the original proprietors, and was 
either occupied by the Dorians themselves, or set apart 
as state property cultivated by public slaves. The Dorian 
rulers occupied themselves exclusively with the pursuit 
of war and the chase, while the land was tilled by the 
periceci and the slaves. Krete itself was divided into 
several small states, each of which was governed by ten 
annually elected magistrates, bearing the title of Kosmoi, 
and at the end of their year of office they might become 
members of the senate, consisting of thirty men, and bear- 
ing the title of geronia or bul6. We also hear of a popidar 
assembly consisting of all freemen who had atl^ined a 
certain age, but this assembly does not seem to have had 
any other power but to give its assent to the measures 
which the government thought fit to bring before it. 

One of the most striking features in the Kretan mode 
of life, though this, too, is foimd in other Doric states, 
was that all the Dorian freemen, old and young, took 
their meals together at public tables, and at the expense 
of the state. These meetings in Krete were called 
andreia, and in other Doric states, syssitia. Such a 
custom could not but keep up a strong esprit de corps 
among the freemen, and the young naturally imbibed the 
ideas of their elders. The education of boys was harsh 
and severe, and this also is a feature we meet with in all 
other Doric states. 

In no country was the Doric character more firmly 
established and lasted longer than in LaJconia. A few 
centuries, indeed, elapsed before things were completely 
and peacefully settled, but Sparta, the capital of Lakonia, 
soon rose to the rank of the first city in Greece. Its laws 
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and political institutions are generally ascribed to the 
great lawgiver Lyhv/rgoa ; but if we examine them and 
compare Qiem with those of other Doric states, we find 
that their groundwork at least is the same as everywhere 
else, whence we must infer that Lykurgos probably did 
no more than collect and arrange in one code what had been 
the ancient usages of his countrymen. His history is 
anything but certain. The date generally assigned to his 
legislation is the year B.C. 884, but others place him more 
than 200 years earlier. Sparta was always governed by 
two kings, the descendants of Eurysthenes and Prokles, 
and Lykurgos was believed to have been connected with 
one of these royal houses. One of the kings, it is said, 
had died, and his widow wishing to marry Lykurgos, 
proposed to get rid of her son and secure the succession 
to Lykurgos. But the latter's sense of justice revolted at 
such a scheme, and in order to escape the importunities 
of the widow, and to secure the succession to the young 
prince, he left Sparta, and spent the best part of his life 
in foreign countries, where he gathered knowledge and 
information, until at last, urged by his countrymen, he 
returned. On his arrival he is said to have found Sparta 
in a state of the greatest disorder. The party favourable 
to him induced the Delphic oracle to declare him the 
wisest of mortals. Armed with this declaration, his 
friends easily persuaded their fellow-citizens to entrust 
the necessary reforms and legislation to him. He had 
still to contend with much opposition, but he neverthe- 
less succeeded in enacting a series of laws by which the 
civil and military constitution of the state, tibe distribu- 
tion of property, the education of the citizens; vand the 
regulation of their daily life were fixed. When he had 
accomplished his work, he departed to Delphi, binding 
his fellow-citizens by a solemn oath not to make any 
change in his laws imtil his return. But he never did 
i-etum, and the Delphic oracle declared that Sparta should 
flourish so long as it observed the laws of Lykurgos. By 
this means the immutable character of his laws was 
secured, and the person of the lawgiver was entirely lost 
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sight of, but the Spartans erected a temple in his honour, 
and worshipped him as a demi-god with annual sacrifices. 

The legislation of Lykurgos forms an epoch in the 
history of Lakonia, for up to this time the country ap~ 
pears to have been in a state of utter confusion and 
anarchy ; but there now followed a long period of order 
and settled government. The reforms introduced by the 
legislator influenced the whole country, and the public 
as well as the private life of its inhabitants, and what 
hitherto had been mere customs and usages, were now 
transformed into fixed laws, sanctioned and haUowed by 
the oracle of Delphi One of the great objects of Lykur- 
gos was to establish the sovereignty of Sparta over the 
whole of Lakonia, and to unite the Spartans among them- 
selves as closely as possible. In order to put an end to 
the quarrels and disputes about the land, he is said to 
have made an entirely new division of all the landed pro- 
perty in the country. It may be mentioned here that 
the whole of Lakonia was not completely conquered by 
the Dorians till about a century after Lykurgos ; but so 
far as they ^ere then masters of it, he is said to have 
divided it into 39,000 lots, of which 9000 were assigned 
to the Spartans, and 30,000 to the free Lakonians scattered 
over the country. Another account assigns this division 
of landed property to a later period, when Messenia had 
become subject to Sparta. 

It is but natural to suppose that the ruling Spartans 
retained the best parts of the land for themselvea We 
find the whole population divided into three classes : (1.) 
the Spartans or niling Dorians ; (2.) the slaves or Helots; 
and (3.) the subject people of Lakonia. The last con- 
sisted chiefly of the ancient Achaean inhabitants, who 
were obliged to live in open towns and villages, as the 
Dorians were in perpetual fear of their rising against 
them. They were personally free, but had no political 
rights; they had to bear the heaviest burdens, and to 
fight the battles of their rulers ; but on the other hand 
they were in the undivided possession of all the trades 
and mmxnfuctiirea of the coviutry, aa the ruling Spartans 
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looked upon all such pursuits as degrading. The Helots 
were probably those of the ancient Achseans who had most 
resolutely defended their liberty, but being overpowered 
in the end, were reduced to a state of servitude. Their 
condition was more wretched than that of the slaves in 
any other part of Greece ; they were looked upon with 
fear and jealousy, and often treated with inhuman cruelty 
to make them feel the contempt in which they were held, 
and to break their spirits. They were bound to the soil, 
and could not be sold into another country. They mighty 
however, recover their freedom by zeal and industry, and 
as they always accompamed their masters in war, they 
might even enrich themselves by plimder. 

The ruling Spartans had all equal rights, and formed a 
sort of aristocracy like that of the Eoman patricians, and 
they alone constituted the really free citizens. As already 
observed, the Spartans were governed by two hereditary 
kings ; and the constitution, approved as it had been by 
the oracle, remained the same down to the latest times, 
when its very spirit and soul had vanished. The 
popular assembly, in which, of course, the Spartans alone 
took part, was convened by the magistrates at stated 
times, but could only accept or reject the measures brought 
before it. There was also a senate consisting of twenty- 
eight, or, including the two kings, thirty members; it 
bore the name of gerusia — that is, assembly of elders. 
They were chosen by the kings, and none could become a 
member of the senate until he had completed his sixtieth 
year. The function of the senate was to prepare the 
measures which were to be brought before the people, and 
the country seems, in fact, to have been governed by that 
body and the two kings alone, until at a somewhat later 
period a magistracy, called the epIwrSy was instituted, 
whereby the powera of both the kings and the senate 
were considerably reduced. The kings originally had the 
supreme command of the armies ; they were the high 
priests and supreme judges of the nation ; they were 
revered as the chief magistrates, and as de«>c.«t!L^asi;^ <^^ 
HerakJesf; thej possessed extensive Sioia^koa^^^^^^^^^^ 

c 
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certain payments in kind which enabled them to live in 
rather a sumptuous manner; the ephors, about whose 
origin nothing certain is known, were five in nimiber, 
and seem at first to have possessed a kind of civil juris- 
diction among the Spartans, but, like the Roman tribunes, 
their powers gradually increased so much that they became 
the virtual rulers of the state. 

A Spartan citizen lived only for the state ; his sub- 
stance, time, strength, faculties, and affections were dedi- 
cated to its service, and its welfare and glory were his 
highest honour and happiness. As the Spartans formed 
a close aristocracy, their numbers gradually decreased, 
and as their property could not be sold, but always de- 
scended to the eldest son, or, in default of a son, to the 
eldest daughter, the landed property in the end accumu- 
lated in the hands of a few extremely wealthy proprietors. 
The Spartans were never allowed to coin money, and bars 
or pieces of iron continued to be their only legal currency 
down to the latest times. This rule, however, did not 
apply to the Lakonians, who were perfectly free in their 
commercial dealings with other states. Women were 
much more respected and honoured at Sparta than in 
other parts of Greece ; and the education of young men 
for the service of the state was conducted with great 
care, but all that was aimed at in their education was to 
train them as men who had to live in the midst of danger 
and difficulty, and should be as ready to obey as to com- 
mand. SicHy or deformed children were exposed in the 
forests of Mount Taygetos. Martial poetry, however, 
and gymnastic exercises were held in high esteem. 

From all this we see that the Spartan institutions were 
of a one-sided character, and scarcely deserved the high 
admiration which has often been bestowed upon them. 
The Spartans in all their movements were cautious and 
slow. War was their element, and the only service con- 
sidered worthy of a Spartan was that of the heavy armed 
infantry. The Helots formed the light infantry, and 
%)arta never acquired any naval power until nearly 500 
j^eara after Oxe time of Lykurgos, 
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The legislation of Ljkurgos secured to Sparta a well 
r^ulated government and discipline ; and when about 
100 years later the whole of lakonia was finally sub- 
dued, the Spartans might have enjoyed a period of repose 
and tranquillity. But their wai'like spirit and the love 
of conquest fostered by so many years of warfare with 
the ancient Achseans, led them into a war with Argos for 
the possession of the eastern coast of IJakonia, which 
belonged to Argos, but was finally conquered by the 
Spartans. 

A more important country which excited their jealousy 
and covetousness was Messenia, on the west of Lakonia, 
which was far more fertile and productive than their own. 
The Achseans in that coimtry, moreover, being treated by 
their conquerors with greater mildness and gentleness 
than those in Lakonia, were a comparatively happy people, 
the conquerors and the conquered being united as one 
people, and all enjoying the same rights and privileges. 
The country, therefore, was prosperous, and as its in- 
habitants cultivated the arts of peace more than those of 
war, the Spartans thought it an easy matter to add that 
country to their dominions. A pretext for war was 
easily found. Erequent acts of hostility had been com- 
mitted on both sides of the frontier, and a private wrong 
done by a Spartan to a Messenian led to the outbreak of 
a war between the two coimtries, which lasted from B.C. 
743 to 724. The Spartans bound themselves by an oath 
not to lay down their arms until they had made them- 
selves masters of the country; and invading it, they 
massacred the defenceless inhabitants, and established 
themselves in the town of Amphia, in the north-east of 
Messenia. The account we have of this war is full of 
poetical lays and popular traditions. But it seems certain 
that for several years the Spartans, sallying forth from 
Amphia, ravaged the coimtry far and wide. The Messen- 
ians, who suffered severely, fortified themselves on Mount 
Ithome, and an oracle promised them the victory if they 
sacrificed a pure virgin to the infernal gods. Ariatftdj^xasss.^ 
» nohje Messenisui^ accordingly offet^ \a^ ^wx^p^^ ^ ^ 
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victim ; and when the Spartans learned that the command 
of the oracle had been complied with, they were dis- 
couraged, and for a time stopped the war against their 
neighbours. After some yeai-s the Spartan king Theo- 
pompos again led an army into Messenia, and fought a 
great battle in which the Messenian king was killed. 
He was succeeded by the patriotic Aristodemos, who was 
extremely popular, governed his kingdom wisely, and 
entered into an alliance with the Arkadians. The war 
was continued by ravaging inroads, especially at the 
harvest time, when the Spartans destroyed the crops of 
the Messenians, and thus tried to reduce them by famine. 
At last, in the fifth year of the reign of Aristodemos, a 
pitched battle was fought at the foot of Mount Ithome, 
in which the Spartans suffered a great defeat. But in 
the end the Messenians lost heart in consequence of un- 
favourable oracles and several successful imdertakings of 
the Spartans, and Aristodemos in despair put an end to 
his life. This untoward event deprived the Messenians 
of all hope, but not of their courage, and once more they 
made a vigorous sally from Mount Ithome. But when 
their brave leaders had fallen, the people fled from their 
fortress, leaving their lands in the possession of the con- 
querors, and the war was at an end. 

The main body of the people dispersed to their homes, 
but many took refuge in foreign countries. The Spartans 
disposed of the land at their pleasure, and the Mes- 
senians, who remained in their homes, were reduced to 
the condition of serfs, and had to pay half the produce of 
their fields to their masters. This war led in b.c. 708 to 
the foundation of the town of Ta/r&rdum in southern 
Italy, the colonists being the offspring of marriages con- 
tracted between Spartans and Lakonians during the 
course of the Messenian war. The great rise in the 
power of the ephors also appears to belong to this period. 

While Sparta was engaged against the Messenians, 
Argos, under its great kSig Pheidon, not only recovered 
the eastern coast district of Lakonia, but even conquered 
iihe Mmd oi Xythera. But fortune fexaook Ax^oa after 
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the death of Fheidon, and Sparta again became the 
mistress of the south of Peloponnesus from sea to sea. 
She was, however, not to enjoy her conquests undisturbed. 
The enslaved Messenians and their exiled countrymen 
burned with the desire to recover their freedom. Aristo- 
menes, a noble Messenian of great valour, roused his 
countrymen into action, and formed alliances with Argos, 
Arkadia, and Elis. The Messenians took up arms and 
commenced a second waVy which lasted from B.C. 685 to 
B,c. 668. The accounts of this war are even more mixed 
up with fables and poetical tales than the £rst, though 
the war itself is beyond all doubt. Aristomenes is said 
to have rallied his countrymen, and to have fought a 
a great battle before assistance could come from Sparta ; 
but the victory was not decisive, though the Spartans 
were terror-struck by the unexpected insurrection. The 
Messenians wished to make Aristomenes their king, but 
he refused the crown, and one night he is said with 
extraordinary daring to have entered the city of Sparta, 
and to have dedicated a trophy in the temple of Athena. 
When the Spartans consulted the oracle of Delphi, the 
answer was, tibat they should seek an Athenian counsellor, 
and the Atbenians sent them the warlike poet Tyrtseos 
to assist them in the war. The spirit of the Messenians 
was kept up by their exiled countrymen and by the 
soothsayer Theokles. In a great battle near Stenyklaros, 
the Spartans were completely routed, and for a time 
Messenia was freed from her enemies. Afterwai-ds 
Aristomenes even carried the war into Lakonia, and 
ravaged towns and villages, until his progress was stopped 
by a wound. Some years later the Spartans gained a 
victory through the treachery of the Arkadians. Aristo- 
menes then fortified himself on Mount Eira, where he was 
besieged by the enemy, who laid waste the surrounding 
country, though not without being perpetually harassed 
by the sallies of the Messenians. Aristomenes even made 
nocturnal expeditions into Lakonia, and after some suc- 
cessful enterprises of this kind, \iei s^X. Y'ajeJ^i'^ ^^r^i^^s:®. 
companions into the hands o£ tiie ^^^xWia^ ^V^ \st^ai^*^ 
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them like vile malefactors, aiid threiv thetn into a Aeep 
pit, called the Keadas. But the life Of AriBtcmienea "was 
saved in a marvellous maimer. He rejoined his men. at 
Eira, and after many adventures and successes, he some- 
how or other incurred the anger of the gods. £ira had 
been besieged for eleven years, and was at last delivered 
by treachery into the hands of the besiegers. AriHto- 
menes, with a few followers, had farced hia way thron;^ 
the besiegers, and escaped into Arkadta, whence afterwards 
he invaded lAkcmia, and was killed, sword in hand. 

After tfiifl war all the Measenians renuuninff in tie 
country were reduced to the condition of Helots; the 
reat emigrated, and some of them sailed to Khegium in 
southern Italy, and then made themselves masters of the 
town of Zanklc on the opposite coast of Sicily, which was 
henceforth called Messaoa (the modem Messina). 

After the final conquest of Messenia, Spai'ta rapidly 
rose to a prominent position in Greece ; she b^;an to inter- 
fere in tlie aflairs of other states, and to exercise a kind 
of supremacy, to which the smaller statea, willingly or 
unwiUingly, had to submit, 
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CHAPTER IT. 



While Sparta was conquering tlie south of Peloponnesus 
and extending her infliiencfi over nearly every pai-t of 
Greece, the history of Athens preaents little that is of 
interest or importance, except the internal etrugglea 
between the kii^ and the nobles, and between the nobles 
and the commonalty (demos) ; when at length the com- 
monalty gained its proper position in the state, and 
the government acquired a settled form, Athens, with 
unexampled rapidity, rose to such eminence as to eclipse 
all the other Crreek states. 

It has already been remarked that TIteaeua was regarded 
as the founder of the Athenian state. Before his time 
the country of Attika is said to have been divided into a 
number of small and independent communities, all of 
which were imited by Theseus into one state, with Athens 
for its capital. He was, further, populai'ly regarded as 
the author of all the great political institutions of the 
country. In the constitution which he was believed to 
have framed, but which in ftU probability was the natural 
result of circumstances, the nobles, called Eupatridffi, had 
all equal rights ; they alone possessed the powers of 
government, regulated the a&irs of religion, and not only 
made, but also administered the laws. The commaaB.lt^-, 
consistJug of free husbauclmen 8.11.61. sx^Asuoa, '<««e> «^!^<^^ 
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under the control of the king and the nobles, tut the 
king, though hereditary, was only the first among the 
nobles. 

The people of Attika, as in other ancient states, were 
divided into a number of tribes (phylse) ; in Attika their 
number was four, and each of them was subdivided into 
thi'ee /ratemities (phratrige), and each fraternity into 
thii-ty clans (gen6 or gentes). The king was assisted in 
the government by a council of elders and by the assembly 
of the nobles, in which the demos was not allowed to take 
part. Wherever such a state of things exists, struggles 
between the ruling party and its subjects will break out 
sooner or later. In Athens the first struggles we hear of 
arose not between the nobles and the demos, but between 
the nobles and the king. Thus, after the death of the 
patriotic king Kodros, the nobles, taking advantage of 
disputes between his sons about the succession, abolished 
the title of king, substituting for it the less venerable 
name of archon, that is, ruler ; the of&ce, however, was 
allowed to remain hereditary in the family of Kodros, 
the nobles reserving for themselves the right of electing 
the a#chon. The person thus elected held the office for 
life; but the nobles, whose ambition was not satisfied 
with this, aimed at an equal share in the sovereignty, and 
after twelve archonships for life, in B.C. 752, they deter- 
mined to limit the office to a period of ten years, though 
the archon still continued to be chosen from the descend- 
ants of Kodros. This new arrangement lasted only 
sixty-nine years, for in B.C. 683, the diu'ation of the 
ai'chonship was reduced to one year, and at the same 
time, the powers which until then had been exercised by the 
one archon, was now distributed among nine magistrates, 
so that henceforth a large number of the nobles had at 
least a chance of becoming partakers in the sovereignty. 
The fii'st of these nine archons bore the title of tlie archoTu 
and by his name the year was mai'ked in the annals of 
the country. The second was styled king-arclum, that 
name being retained for religious reasons, as he had to 
perform the rel^ovaa functions which had formerly be- 
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longed to the king. The thiixi archon, called polema/rcJios, 
had the command of the army; and the remaining six 
bore the common title of thesmothetce, that ib, expoimders 
and administrators of the law. 

These successive changes in the government of Athens 
are almost the only events in its history from the time of 
Kodros imtil the year b.c. 683. The condition of the 
demos, as might be supposed, was anything but happy 
under the rule of ambitious and selfish nobles who had 
long ceased to be controlled by the higher power of a 
king. Their oppression was felt more particularly in the 
administration of the law of which they were the sole 
makers and expounders ; and as, moreover, the laws were 
not written, the nobles might exercise the greatest license 
in their explanation and administration. The necessity 
of a written code of laws was therefore felt more and 
more, and in B.c. 624, led to the appointment of Drakon 
for the purpose of drawing up a code of laws which all 
citizens might know. This step was a concession which 
the nobles had been compelled to make to the demos. 
But the laws drawn up by Drakon are said to have been 
of such severity, that an Athenian of later times declared 
them to have been written in blood. According to 
Drakon's view, it is said, all offences were equally de- 
serving of death as their pimishment. This character of 
his laws rendered him so unpopular that he was obliged 
to leave his coimtry and take up his abode in the island 
of -^gina, where he died soon after. 

A legislation like that of Drakon could not allay the 
discontent of the people, who were now, in fact, in that 
state of mind that they would have submitted to anything 
rather than to the arbitrary rule of the nobles. Some of 
the latter, not slow to perceive this, entered into a con- 
spiracy with the object of raising Kyhn, one of their 
number, to the position of tyrannos, that is, a person 
usurping the supreme power in a free state. This hap- 
pened in B.C. 612. Tyrants were at that time springing 
up in several Greek states, and Kylon could rel^ bo^fc. ^\jk 
the popular discontent and on. the assiaXacwi^ oi't\is»^'^«iS 
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tjnrant of Megara. Before entering on any decisive step, 
Kylon consulted the oracle of Delphi, and its ambiguous 
answer led him to commence his operations on a wrong 
day. However, with the help of his supporters, he suc- 
ceeded in seizing the akropolis or citadel of Athens, where 
he was besieged by his brother nobles, who assembled all 
the forces of the country against him. Kylon, being 
hard pressed and despairing of success, made his escape, 
and his followers were compelled to surrender to the 
archon MegakUs, a son of A 1km aeon, on condition that 
their lives should be spared. But the conquerors, in 
spite of this promise, slew the prisoners, and even killed 
some who had taken refuge at the altar of the Eumenides 
(Furies). As this sacrilege was committed with the sanc- 
tion of Megakles, he and all his house were henceforth 
looked upon by the people with horror as accm^ed per- 
sons ; and the partisans of Kylon, no doubt, fostered this 
feeliug towards their enemies. Every misfortune that 
henceforth fell upon Athens was declared .to be a sign of 
the divine wrath at the crime of Megakles ; and if matters 
had been permitted to go on in this way, the result would 
imdoubtedly have been a terrible civil war. 

In these circumstances, the government as well as the 
people were anxious to find a man capable of allaying the 
ferment and remodelling the constitution in a manner satis- 
factory to all. That man was Solon, a descendant of the 
royal house of Kodros, who had visited many foreign 
lands, everywhere gathering information and forming 
friendships with the most illustrious persons of his age. 
He had returned to Athens soon after the suppression of 
the Kylonian conspiracy, and found his coimtry internally 
distracted and so weak as to be unable to resist even its 
weakest neighbours. The Megarians had taken the island 
of Salamis from the Athenians ; and the latter, after many 
fruitless attempts to recover it, had given up all hope, 
and even threatened with severe punishment any one who 
should induce the people to renew the war. But Solon, 
who was also a great poet, contrived by a splendid poem 
once more to rouse the spirit of bia cowntrymen. The 
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l^esult was, that he himself was appointed commander of 
the Athenian forces, and in B.C. 604, he succeeded in 
driving the Megarians from Salamis. This victory greatly 
increased his power and influence, and, supported by the 
moderate party of the nobles, he prevailed upon Megakles 
and his associates to submit their case to a court of arbi- 
tration. The court found Megakles and his party guilty 
of sacrilege, and in B.c. 597, all the descendants of Alk- 
maeon (the Alkmseonids) were sent into exile. As this 
was not thought sufficient to propitiate the anger of the 
gods, Solon invited Epimenides of Krete, a person who ' 
was universally regarded as a holy man, and as possessed 
of superhuman wisdom. By certain religious rites Epi- 
menides purified the city to the satisfaction of all, and 
then returned to his native island. 

When the minds of the people were thus freed from 
their superstitious fears, Solon was elected archon for the 
year B.C. 694, and with the consent of all parties, he 
received full authority to draw up a new constitution 
and a code of laws. In order to understand his legisla- 
tion, it is necessary to cast a glance at the condition in 
which he found his country. Many of the agricultural 
population had been reduced to a state of absolute depend- 
ence on their lords ; political rights they had probably 
none at all ; and the law of debt was so severe, that the 
debtor, when unable to pay his creditor, might be seized 
and sold as a slave into a foreign country. Those who 
suffered imder such a system were natiupally eager for 
any change, while the nobles wished to keep things as 
they were. The shepherds and poor peasants of the hilly 
districts, though less suffering, were equally anxious for 
a change that should secure them against the rapacity of 
their oppressors. The men of the coast, mostly merchants 
and traders, were indeed averse to violent measures, but 
still joined the rest in demanding such reforms as would 
put an end to all reasonable complaints. The task, there- 
fore,, which Solon had to undertake, was of a twofold 
nature : he had first to relieve the existrn^ ^^\?t^^a» <ilSicL'2k 
commonalty, and secondly to ensuct «wOa. \k^^ «»» ^«3v^^ 
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prevent the recurrence of the same or similar evils. His 
first measures, accordingly, freed the debtors of a portion 
of their debts, without causing any very serious loss to 
creditors, to restore the pledged lands to their owners, 
and to forbid creditors to seize and sell the persons of 
their debtors. 

Having settled these most urgent matters, he abolished 
the laws of Drakon, recalled a number of exiles, probably 
including the family of Megakles, and made some regu- 
lations about foreigners, many of whom had taken up 

• their abode in Attika. The settlement of these minor 
matters was followed by the remodelling of the constitu- 
tion. Hitherto, birth alone had determined a man's 
rights and privileges, but Solon now made landed pro- 
perty, or rather the produce of such property, the stan- 
dard by which his rights and duties were fixed. For 
this purpose, he divided the whole population of Attika 
into four classes, the first three being landed proprietors 
possessing more or less productive estates; the fourtii 
class, called thetes, seem to have consisted for the most 
part of free labourers and artisans. The great offices of 
state were made accessible only to the members of the 
first or wealthiest class, while minor offices could, no 
doubt, be held by men of the second and third classes. 
The wealthier a man was, the heavier were his duties. 
Thus the men of the second class formed the cavalry, 
those of the third the heavy-armed infantry, and those 
of the fourth served only as Hght infantry, and at a later 
period as marines in the navy. Such a change, though 
most important in principle, at first left things much the 
same as they had been before ; but a man of talent and 
industry might, in the coiu^e of time, rise from a lower 
to a higher class, and thereby become capable of holding 
the highest offices in the state. In the popular assembly, 
moreover, the members of all the classes appeared .on a 
footing of perfect equality, and its power henceforth was 
not limited to accepting or rejecting the measures that 
were brought before it, but it might amend or modify 

them aa it thought fit ; and every man ^\io \saA ^tWxL<^ 
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the age of twenty, was allowed to speak and express his 
opinions upon all questions. The new constitution 
allowed the magistrates the same powers which they had 
had before, but they were made responsible for their acts 
to the assembled people, and an appeal from their judicial 
verdicts was left open to a numerous popular court called 
the Helisea. 

While Solon thus made the democratic element very 
8ti*ong, he at the same time checked its power by estab- 
lishing a senate of 400 members, to which no man under 
thirty was eligible, and for which a certain property 
quali&cation was required. The senators held their dig- 
nity for only one year, at the end of which they were 
liable to be called upon to render an account of their 
conduct. The chief business of the senate was to pre- 
pare the measiures which were to be brought before the 
assembled people, though this was by no means its only 
function. The second court, likewise intended to check 
the power of the demos, was that of the Areiopagos, which 
is indeed said to have existed even in mythical times, but 
seems to have been newly organised by Solon, and to 
have been invested with political powers. It is well 
known that it took cognisance of miurder, maiming, 
poisoning, and arson. 

Solon, fully aware that no reform, however good and 
useful, can be final, but must be modified from time to 
time according to altered circumstances, provided that 
the laws should be periodically examined and improved. 
His legislation, like that of all ancient lawgivers, under- 
took to regulate the private life of the citizens as well as 
the affairs of the state ; hence we find Solon laying down 
rules for the education of the young, and making very 
stringent regulations regarding women, whose education 
was rather discouraged than otherwise. The state of the 
Athenian navy also engaged his attention, and the citi- 
zens were bound, at their own expense, to equip a fleet 
of forty-eight galleys. Commerce and manufactures were 
encouraged by inducing foreigners to settle in A-tt^sa.^ 
-many of whom raceived the firaachia^, ^\SL<b ^^^sce» ^s^r 
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joyed the protection of the law on paying a small alien 
tai. Slavery continued to exist in Attika as before^ 
though the slaves were never so harshly treated as in 
other parts of Greece, especially at Sparta. 
. After the completion of his legislation, Solon is said to 
have left Athens, and to have travelled in foreign coun- 
tries for a period of ten years, and to have become ac- 
quainted with Krcesus, king of Lydia, whose pride he is 
reported to have tried to subdue, by telling him that no 
man should boast of being happy until he had reached the 
last day of his life. On his return to Athens, about B.C. 
562, he found that his country was again distracted by 
factions, and that hi^ own great work was in danger of 
being destroyed. The people were divided into three 
parties, each headed by one of the nobles : they were the 
parties of the plain, the hills, and the coast. The leader 
of the last was Feisistratos, a friend and kinsman of 
Solon. The lawgiver did all he could to bring about a 
reconciliation, but it was of no avail ; and Feisistratos, a 
man of great ambition and eloquence, had determined to 
make himself tyrant of Athens. He acted the part of 
a friend of the people, and one day exhibited some 
self-inflicted wounds, declaring that he had been assailed 
by his enemies^ because he was an advocate of the rights 
of the people. By this stratagem, he prevailed upon the 
people to grant him a body-guard for the protection of 
his person, and with this force he took possession of the 
akropolis. Megakles, one of his rivals, quitted the city, 
while the other, Lykurgos, quietly submitted to the 
authority of the usurper. This happened in B.p. 560. 

Feisistratos continued to conduct himself as a simple 
citizen, avoiding all outward display of his real power. 
Solon died soon after; and Lykurgos, allying himsdf with 
Megakles, succeeded in driving Feisistratos from Athens, 
his tyrannis having lasted little more than one year. 
The two confederates now exercised the same power as 
Feisistratos had done before, but each was jealous of the 
other, and only thought of how he might get rid of him. 
Megakles, finding this state of siSaiv^ \xvV>\sv:^^le, now 
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entered into negotiations with the exiled Peisistratos, 
promising to do everything in his power to restore him 
to his position, and even gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage. Peisistratos was brought back to Athens in a 
manner calculated to work upon the superstitious feelings 
of the multitude, for he entered the city in a chariot, 
having by his side a woman dressed up as Athena, the 
tutelary deity of Athens. However, the friendship 
between the two confederates did not last long, for 
Megakles, thinking himself insulted by Peisistratos, now 
formed an alliance with Lykurgos, and Peisistratos was 
again driven out of Athens. He went to Eretria in 
Eubcea, where he would have spent the remainder of his 
life in peace, had not his eldest son, Hippias, urged him 
on to fresh efforts. He accordingly made preparations 
for invading Attika, and formed connections widi tyrants 
in other parts of Greece. After an exile of ten years, he 
landed with an army at Marathon. His enemies, whose 
government had not been particularly popular, marched 
out to meet him, but were utterly defeated. Peisistratos 
at once proclaimed an amnesty on condition that his 
enemies should quietly disperse. This act disarmed all 
further opposition, and Peisistratos now entered Athens 
as imdisputed master, while his rivals Lykurgos and 
Megakles had to go into exile. 

Peisistratos now adopted every means permanently to 
secure his usurped power ; he surrounded himself with a 
body of foreign mercenaries, and sent the children of his 
adversaries as hostages to the island of Naxos. At the 
same time he gained the goodwill of the poorer classes 
by affording them occupation in the erection of many 
public works, both useful and ornamental. By these and 
other means, he maintained his position without any fur- 
ther interruption for fourteen years, until his death in b.c. 
627. Still he was not unmindful of what might happen, 
and in order to secure a place of refuge in case of need, he 
gave the town of Sigeum, which he took from the Mity- 
ieneans, to a natural son. In his audiiMi\&\jcaJdvftTL \Nfc 
fnaintained the Jaws of Solon. Tlae ei?^^Tia^'^\s^K«x:^^^^'^ 
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the erection of temples and public buildings were defrayed 
by means of taxes levied on the wealthy for the purpose 
of benefiting the poorer citizens. It is further stated^ 
that he was the first to collect the Homeric poems ; he 
certainly had a taste for literatiu'e, for ho was the first 
Greek who established a public library. Taking all in 
all, it must be owned that he made good use of hia 
usurped power; and there are few citizens to whom 
Athens owed a greater debt of gratitude. 

The mild rule of Peisistratos had become so popular 
among the Athenians, that his three sons were allowed, 
without hesitation, to exercise the same power as their 
father. Had they been as wise as he, and remembered 
that they held only a usurped power, Athens might for 
generations have been quietly governed by the descendants 
of Peisistratos. HippiaSy the eldest, was at the head of 
affairs, and neither he nor his brothers scrupled to resort 
to violent measures against those whose enmity or in- 
fluence they feared. At last an event occurred, which led 
to the overthrow of the government, and an important 
change in the constitution. HarifnodioSy a young Athen- 
ian, had been insulted by Hipparchos, one of the three 
brothers, and being joined by his friend Aristogeiton, he 
determined to have his revenge. The two resolved to 
overthrow the Peisistratids, and the festival of the Pan- 
athengea was fixed upon as the day for carrying out their 
design. It was in the year B.C. 514, that the two con- 
spirators with their friends, dming the solemn procession, 
attacked the sons of Peisistratos. Hipparchos was killed 
in the fray, but Harmodios also fell ; and Aristogeiton, 
with many of his friends, was arrested and put to death. 
After this occurrence, which revealed to Hippias the 
unpopulaaity of his family, he was tortured by fear and 
suspicion, which led him to put to death many whom he 
suspected, and to increase the taxes for the sake of aug- 
menting his personal revenue. He also tried to i^rengthen 
himself by alliances with other tyrants, and gave his 
daughter in marriage to the tyrant of Lampsakos, a friend 
aftihe King of Persia., 
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But all was of no avail ; Hippias became daily more 
unpopular, and the exiled Alkmseonids, perceiving this, 
determined to return to their country and drive out their 
rivals. Kleisthenes, who now headed their party, secured 
the support of the Delphic oracle, by extraordinary 
liberality; and whenever the Spartans consulted the 
oracle, they were told that they must free Athens from 
its tyrants. These repeated commands at length induced 
the Spartans to send an army into ' Attika. The mercenaries 
of Hippias were defeated, and, alarmed by this misfortune, 
he sent his children out of the country, but they fell 
into the hands of the Spartans, who consented to restore 
them only on condition of Hippias quitting Attika. The 
demand was complied with, and in B.c. 510, Hippias 
proceeded to Sigeum, and all the members of the family 
of Peisistratos were banished for ever, while Harmodios 
and Aristogeiton received almost divine honours as the 
liberators of their country. 

Kleisthenes, who thus rose to the head of aSairs, like 
Peisistratos, attached himself to the popular party, and 
planned a reform of the constitution, which was to break 
the power of the nobles for ever. With the consent of 
the commonalty, and the sanction of the Delphic oracle, 
he abolished the four ancient tribes, and divided the 
whole of Attika into ten districts, also called tribes^ 
each of which was subdivided into a number of demi, 
each with a town or village for its centre, and each demos 
was governed by a magisteate called demarches, No one 
could be an Athenian citizen unless he was a member of 
one of these demi. The commonalty thus obtained an 
entirely new organisation, and was enabled to sh;ike off 
the yoke of the nobles. The senate was increased from 
400 to 500, and thus became the representative of the ten 
tribes, each furnishing fifty members. The popular assenv- 
hly henceforth met regularly four times in every month. 
Kleisthenes is further said to have established the process 
of ostracism, whereby any person might be sent into exile, 
who by his influence and popularity, seemed to U^ dswesr 
gerouB to popular liberty. 
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The nobles naturally looked upon these reforms as 
revolutionary, and contrived to win over the Spartans, who 
at all times supported an aristocratic against a democratic 
government. They accordingly sent a message, demand- 
ing of the Athenians to banish the accursed race of the 
Alkmseonids; and Kleisthenes, in order not to involve 
his country in a war with the powerful state of Sparta^ 
withdrew from Athens. But the Spartan king, not 
satisfied with this, and bent upon raising Isagoras, the 
bitterest opponent of Kleisthenes, to the tyrannis, in- 
vaded Attika, banished 700 families marked out by 
Isagoras, and was making arrangements for putting the 
government of the country into the hands of a few nobles. 
But this scheme was resisted by the people of Athens 
wMl all their might, and the Spart^king and his 
adherents were besieged in the akropolis. After a few 
days they were obliged to surrender, but the king and 
Isagoras were allowed to depart unmolested, while their 
Athenian partisans were put to death, and Kleisthenes 
returned to Athens in triumph, B.C. 508. 

The Spartan king, deeply vexed at this defeat, formed 
aUiances with the Boeotians, Korinthians, and Chal< 
kidians, and determined to invade Attika a second time ; 
but as the Korintiiians felt ashamed of what they were 
expected to do, ai^d refused to join in the expedition, the 
undertaking had to be given up. The Athenians in their 
distress had endeavoured in vain to obtain the assistance 
of Persia ; but when their enemies had withdrawn, they 
set about chastising the Boeotians and Ohalkidians, 
against both of whom they were successful ; and Athens, 
being now freed from domestic and foreign enemies, 
became strong and powerful in the enjoyment of political 
freedom, and made such rapid progress that soon she 
outstripped all her rivals. 

Her foreign enemies, however, were only hushed for a 
time j the Boeotians were secretly burning with the desire 
to avenge their defeat, and for this purpose allied them- 
selves with the island of ^gina, an ancient enemy of 
Athens, and possessed of a powerful na-yy. The war 
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vhicli was thus commenced, taught the Atheniajis the 
necessity of increasing their fleet ; it lasted for about fifty 
years, until in B.a 456, .iEgina wa« conqaered, and ita 
navy destroyed. 

Meanwhile the Spartans, who bad discovered that they 
had been imposed upon by the Delphic oracle, which had 
induced them to assist ia the espulsion of the Feisistra- 
tids, invited Hippias to return. A congress of Sparta 
and all her allies, was caUed upon to consider the means 
by which the return of Hippias might he effected. At 
this congress the Korintiiian envoy declared that it was 
an unworthy proceeding to impose a tyrant upon a free 
people, and hia eloquence was so impressive that all the 
other deputies declared against the scheme, which had 
therefore to be abandoned. Soon after this Hippias went 
to the court of Persia, and endeavoured to stir op its 
king to a wat against his o 





CHAPTER V. 



Before proceeding to g^ve an account of the momentous 
struggle between Europe and Asia, 'which, was to decide 
whether the Bou^L-east of Europe was to remain free or 
become a province of an Asiatic empire, we will cast a 
glance at some of the national institutions of the Greeks, 
their numerous colonies, and the progress of literature 
since the days of Homer, 

It has already been observed that the Greeks at no 
tune formed one compact state, and that the country was 
divided into a number of small states, among which 
Sparta, after the Dorian conquest, became the largest and 
most influential The only bond of union among them 
waa their language uid their religion, though even these 
presented oonsiderable diSerences in the different parts 
of the country. But there existed from early times cer- 
tain associations for religious, and in part also for political, 
purposes, which acquired at least the appearance of 
national confederations. The most importiuit of them 
bore the name of Amphiktj/oniea — that is, unions of 
several tribes with a common centre, generally a temple, 
at which meetings were held at stated times. The most 
celebrated was Uie Amphiktyony of Delphi, which held 
its meetings in the Bpring at Delphi, and in the autumn 
Hi UiennopyJie. Its objects were to guard the temple of 
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Delphi, and to prevent cruelty and violence in war ; but 
this latter object appears to have been completely lost 
sight of, for we hear of cases in which the members of 
the league inflicted on each other the worst evils of war. 
Thus the town of Krissa, which had deserved the censure 
of its confederates, was punished by a war which lasted 
for ten years, at the end of which, in B.C. 585, it was 
razed to the ground, while its harbour was choked up, 
and the surrounding country changed into a wilderness. 

A second class of national institutions consisted of 
festive games, celebrated at certain places and at fixed 
times, and open to all the Greeks in whatever part of the 
world they Hved. The most famous among them were 
the Olympic GameSy which were celebrated every four 
years at Olympia in Elis. They are said to have existed 
at a very early period, and after a long interruption to 
have been renewed in b.c. 776, after which time they 
were regularly held every four years, and that date was 
employed by the Greeks as a chronological era. During 
the days of these games there was a cessation of all 
hostilities among the Greeks, to enable them to proceed 
to Olympia without fear or danger. The games con- 
sisted of races on foot, and with horses and chariots, 
contests in leaping, wrestling, and boxing ; but combats 
with weapons were strictly excluded. Nearly every kind 
of bodily skill and activity was displayed in those games, 
and to gain a victory in any of the contests was regarded 
as the highest honour not only to the victor himself, but 
to the whole community to which he belonged, though 
the prize consisted in a simple garland of the wild olive. 
The arts of poetry and sculpture received strong nourish- 
ment at these exhibitions, for the victory often inspired 
a poet to lofty lyric effusions, as in the case of Pindar ; 
and statues of the victors were often erected, not only at 
Olympia, but also in their native place& Literary pro- 
ductions also are said to have been occasionally recited at 
these gatherings to the assembled Greeks. However, 
although all Greeks might take '^^«cVi m ^<^ ^^ss^^e-^^'^^s^ 
foeling of national unity doea noVi wgrgea \ft \ajs^ \sr'k»- 
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created by them, but they seem, on the oontrary, to haye 
tended rather to foster a narrow local patriotism. 

The form of government nniversaUy established in the 
earliest times was that of monarchy, limited by ancient 
custom, and by powerful chiefs or nobles. But during 
the three or four centuiies after the Trojan war, the title 
of king was abolished in nearly all parts of Greece, and 
in every caae the power of the nobles was increased, 
and took the place of that of the kmgs. The causes 
of this change must be looked for mainly in the energy 
and versatility of the Greek mind, which prevented the 
people from becoming stationary, or stopping short in 
any career before it had passed through every stage of it. 
The change was rarely brought about by a revolution, 
but was generally effected by a succession of reforms 
which gradually placed all the powers in the hands of the 
nobles. The great body of the people, the commonalty, 
continued to increase in number; while the nobles, in 
consequence of their exclusiveness, were ever decreasing, 
and everywhere endeavoured by force and violence to 
keep the commonalty in subjection, and check its growth. 
But all their endeavours were vain. It sometimes be- 
came necessary to make a compromise with the com- 
monalty, or to appoint some person in whom all had 
confidence, to restore order and tranquillity. We have 
seen how in Attika the power of the aristocracy was 
overthrown by dissensions among themselves, and how 
one of their body, by coming forward as a champion 
of the conmionalty, raised himself to the position of 
tyrant; and what happened at Athens was more or 
less the same as what occurred in other states of 
Greece. 

• We have already related how, in consequence of the 
migrations in Gr^ace, three large groups of colonies were 
founded on the west coast of Asia Minor and the adjacent 
islands. But the restless and migratory spirit of the 
Greeks did not stop short there. The countries which 
next attracted their attention were the south of Italy, 
which, on account of its numeroxxa OtTOftV ecJkssovss^ 
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obtained the name of Magna Grsecia^ and the island of 
Sicily. The country of Kyrene, on the north coast of 
Africa, also received Greek colonists; and even the south 
coasts of France and Spain, as well as the shores of the 
^gsean, the Propontis, and the Euxine, were covered 
with Greek settlements. In shorty there was scarcely a 
country round the basin of the Mediterranean that was 
not influenced and benefited by the mild genius of Greek 
culture and civilisation; and many of the more prosperous 
colonies became the founders of others far away from the 
mother country. 

Many of the Greek colonies, such as the lonians in 
Asia Minor, made even more rapid progress in literature 
and the arts of peace than the Greeks in the mother 
country. It was in Ionia that temples of great splendour 
were erected at an early period, and that the art of 
casting metal statues was invented. Sculpture in marble 
came into extensive use in consequence of its connection 
with architecture, the temples and other public buildings 
being sumptuously adorned with statues and figures in 
relief. The custom of honouring victors in the public 
games with statues, likewise contributed greatly towards 
the rapid advancement of the art of sculpture, in which 
the Greeks have never been surpassed by any other 
nation. 

The development of literature after the days of Homer 
steadily continued, and the epic poetry of that age 
embraced the whole of the legendary history from the 
origin of the world to the close of the heroic age. Lyric 
poetry also was no doubt cultivated at a very early 
period, though we have no specimens of it as ancient as 
Homer; when, however, epic poetry was dying out, it 
rapidly reached its highest perfection. But unfoi-tunately 
all the works of the Greek lyric poets have perished, 
except the odes of Pindar. 

The few fragments we possess of this species of poetry 
are sufficient to justify the admiration in which they 
were held by the Greeks themselves. Lyric poetry 
among the Porians and .^jo^ana^^ do^^^ ^1 ^\^^s\s^x»ats 
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martdal, or political character, wliile with the dthers it 
was more of a sentimental nature. The most illustri- 
ous among the lyric poets were ArchilochoSy Hippanaa:, 
Alkasos, Anahreon, Ihykos, Mimnermos, and Sappho, 
Literature in prose did not commence till about the 
beginning of the Persian wars. 

The religion and poetry of the Greeks amply testify 
that) from the earliest times, they were of an inquisitiye 
disposition, trying to fathom the profoundest and sublimest 
problems. About the middle of the sixth century a 
number of men are mentioned, called the Seven Sages, 
who were not speculative philosophers, but men actively 
engaged as statesmen, legislators, or magistrates. About 
the same time, some of the bolder spirits were led to 
inquire after a first cause of the phenomena of the uni- 
vei^se. The most ancient among them was Tholes, of 
Miletus, a contemporary of Solon, who maintained that 
moisture was the origin of all things. He was succeeded 
by his countryman, Anaodmenes, who taught that air was 
the universal source of life; while fferakleitos, of Ephesus, 
attributed the same power to heat. We thus see that 
these infant philosophers attempted to solve problems 
which still baffle philosophers of our own time. Another 
school of philosophy arose at Elea, in the south of Italy, 
the founder of which, Xenophcmes, based his system upon 
the assumption of a supreme intelligence; while his 
successors struck out into new paths of inquiry. It is 
remarkable that these Eleatic philosophers expounded 
their systems in verse. The most celebrated of the 
western schools of philosophy was that founded by Pytha- 
goras, of Samos, about b.c. 670. He is said to have 
been the first to assume the title of philosopher — ^that is, 
lover of wisdom. He was great as a mathematician, and 
several mathematical discoveries are attiibuted to him. 
He also taught the immortality of the soul in the form 
of transmigration, similar to that maintained by the 
Indian Brahmins. He is said to have much travelled 
in foreign countries, and on his return to have settled 
,a^ Kroton, in Italy , where be formed a aadet^ Qi ^<^ 
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noblest ymuig men, through whom he hoped to exemso 
an influence over all the Greek colonies in Italy, and 
to establish an aristocratic or oligarchic form of govern- 
ment. But this scheme failed; the commonalty rose 
against the BelfisbnesB of the nobles, and the house in 
which the followers of Pythagoras were assembled was 
destroyed by fire in B.C. 50t, when many of them 
perished, Pythagoras himself is said to have escaped to 
Metapontum, and to have died there soon after. The 
OTerthrow of the Pythagoneans was followed in all the 
towns of southern Italy by the establishment of demo- 
cratic forms of goTemmeat. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE PERSIAN WARS DOWN TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OP THE 

SUPREMACY OP ATHENS. 

The Greek colonies along the coasts of Asia Minor were 
exposed to the danger of being attacked and subdued by 
the great despotic monarchies of the East The kingdom 
that was nearest to them was that of Lydia, whose kings 
conquered, one after another, the Greek cities; and in 
the reign of Elroesus, the last Lydian king, all had to 
acknowledge his authority. But he had a great love and 
admiration of the Greeks, and allowed the cities to man- 
age their own af&irs very much as they pleased, so that 
they felt his rule scarcely in anything else than the neces- 
sity of paying tribute to him. Kroesus himself at last 
became involved in a war with Kyros, the founder of the 
Persian monarchy, who made Elroesus his captive, and 
himself master of Lydia, including the Greek colonies, 
B.C. 546. The Greek cities would have readily submit- 
ted to their new conqueror, if he had granted them the 
same terms as Kroesus had done ; but as he demanded 
unconditional surrender, they resolved to resist him. 
Some seeing that they could not hope to be successful in 
the unequal struggle, emigrated with all they possessed 
to distant shores, establishing themselves at Massilia 
(Marseilles) and Khegium (Keggio), and at Abdera in 
Thrace. The rest of the Asiatic Greeks were subdued, 
one after another, by the lieutenanta o£ "K-yxo^, «^xid had 
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to acknowledge the supremacy of Persia. But the rule of 
the new masters does not appear to have been much more 
oppressive than that of the Lydians; for they, too, did 
not much interfere with the Greeks, so long as they paid 
their tribute regularly. The Asiatic Greeks therefore 
continued, without much molestation from Persia, to 
live in peace and prosperity until the reign of Darius, 
the third Persian king, when they allowed themselves 
to be enticed by an unprincipled adventurer into open 
rebellion against their rulers, and thereby also involved 
the mother country in a war with Persia. 

During a giga.1 expedition against the ScyiOiiaiis, in 
the plains between the Danube and the Don, King 
Darius and his army had been saved by llisticeos, a 
Greek tyrant of Miletus, and on his return home the 
king had rewarded him by giving him a large tract of 
country on the river Strymon in Thrace, while AristagoraSf 
a cousin of Histiseos, succeeded him as tyrant of Miletus. 
Meanwhile the lieutenants of Darius conquered Thrace, 
and reduced the Greek colonies on its coast, together 
with the neighbouring islands. Even Amyntas, king of 
Macedonia, did homage to Persia, whose king does 
not seem as yet to have entertained any thought of 
making himself master of Greece ; he pursued his c(5n- 
quests in the East; and about the year b.c. 505, his 
empire extended from the borders of India to the ^gsean 
Sea, including Thrace and Macedonia. 

Meanwhile Histiseos drew upon himself the suspicion 
of trying to form for himself an independent principality 
in Thrace; and Darius, to thwart this scheme, invited 
him to come to Persia, pretending that it was his desire 
to have such a valuable friend near his person. But 
Histiaeos soon discovered that in reality he was kept in 
Persia as a captive. He could discover no means of 
escaping except by an insurrection of his countrymen, 
for which there appeared just then a favourable oppor- 
tunity. 

The assistance of his cousin Arifit8L^o\!Q& Isad V^<ws. 
sought by the aristocratic party at ^i^ife V^asA <i1 ^^jc^s^r^ 
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■who had been expelled by the people ; and believing that 
this circumstance afforded him a fair chance of making 
himself master of the island, he applied for aid to Arta- 
phemes, the king's satrap or governor of Western Asia. 
The sai3^p being told that the island might easily be 
conquered, and that Aristagoras would bear all the 
expenses, a large fleet under a Persian admiral was 
placed at the disposal of Aristagoras, and all seemed to 
promise welL But soon a quarrel arose between Arista- 
goras and the admiral, and the latter avenged himself by 
living the NaxiaasVamiBg of tixeirlanger. Th^ 
consequence was the utter failure of the undertaking, 
and Aristagoras had to return to Miletus without having 
effected anything. As he was now unable to make good 
his promii, he Lew that his doom was aealed. mile 
pondering what he should do to save himself, he received 
a message from Histiseos, who was utterly disgusted with 
his captivity. Aristagoras assembled all those whom he 
knew to be dissatisfied with the rule of Persia, to deliber- 
ate about the manner in which they might shake off the 
detested yoke; and in order to make himself popular 
among his countrymen, he not only resigned his own 
tyrannis, but caused the tyrants of other cities who were 
friendly to Persia to be arrested. 

Having gone thus far, Aristagoras resolved to seek the 
assistance of the Greeks of the mother country. He first 
applied to Sparta, where by large promises he was on the 
point of gaining his end, when the king, warned by his 
little daughter, declined having anything to do with the 
matter. He was more successful at Athens, where it 
had become known that the Persian king intended to 
reinstate the exiled tyrant Hippias. The Athenian 
people resolved to send a fleet of twenty ships to support 
their Asiatic kinsmen. The little squadron, accompanied 
by ^ye galleys from Eretria in Eubcea, set sail in B.C. 
499, and being strengthened on their arrival in Asia by 
many lonians, they marched straightway against Sardes. 
The Persian governor of the place took refuge in the 
jBtrong citadel The Greeks then plwndexe^ \ii^ \o^et 
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city and set it on fire, and being unable to take the citadel, 
they returned to Ephesus. Contrary to their expecta- 
tions, they were pursued by the Persian satrap, who had 
assembled a large force, and utterly defeated them in 
the neighbourhood of Ephesus, whereupon the lonians 
dispersed, and the Athenians and Eretrians returned 
home. 

When Darius was informed of this, he was thrown 
into a violent passion, more on account of the pre- 
sumption of the obscure strangers who had supported his 
rebellious subjects than by anything else, and he 
commanded one of his slaves daily to remind him of the 
Athenians. Meanwhile the insurrection of the lonians 
was spreading more and more ; and Histiseos cunningly 
prevailed upon the king to send him down to Ionia, 
which he promised to quiet without difficulty. The 
Persian generals reduced the revolted cities one after 
another ; and when Aristagoras despaired of success, he 
withdrew into Thrace, where soon afterwards he was 
murdered. Histiseos, on his arrival in Asia Minor, was 
suspected of having had a hand in the revolt, and hence 
thought it advisable to escape to the island of Chios, 
where he formed the plan of putting himself at the head 
of the Greeks ; but being universally distrusted, he led 
for a time the life of a homeless adventurer. At last he 
collected a small fleet with which he levied black-mail on 
all the merchant ships of the cities which refused to 
recognise him as the sovereign of Ionia. 

The rebellion of the lonians was in the meantime 
drawing to its close. The Greeks were disunited among 
themselves, and were defeated in B.C. 494 ; and the year 
following saw all the Greek cities brought back under 
the Persian sway, but in some instances the inhabitants, 
from fear of the conquerors, left their homes and estab- 
lished themselves at Mesembria on the coast of the 
Euxine. 

After this unsuccessful insurrection, the Asiatic Greeks 
were treated with much greater severity than before; 
order and peace were restored, b\x^ \]bfc\t ixftft^<:svfiL ^^s^ 
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gone. Mardonius, the successor of Artaphenies, however, 
somewhat relaxed the severity, but at the same time he 
had orders to chastise Athens and Eretria for their pre- 
sumption. A large fleet was sent out against them, but was 
overtaken by a violent storm near Mount Athos, in which 
300 ships and 20,000 men are said to have perished ; while 
the land army, commanded by Mardonius himself, was 
attacked on its march through Thrace, and suflered such 
great losses that Mardonius thought it best to return to 
Asia. These disasters, however, did not shake the 
determination of Darius. He assembled fresh forces and 
sent heralds to the chief cities of Greece to demand earth 
and water, the customary signs of submission. At 
Athens and Sparta the envoys were put to death, but 
J^g}ja& and several other islands and cities complied with 
the demand, in consequence of which the Athenians 
charged ^gina at Sparta with high treason against the 
cause of Greece. The Spartans then sent a force against 
the -^ginetans, who were compelled to deliver up ten of 
their leading men as hostages to the Athenians. This 
led to a succession of acts of hostility between Athens 
and ^gina, while the Persians were making preparations 
for invading Europe. 

In B.C. 490 a large Persian fleet assembled in Kilikia 
under the command oiDatis and Artaphemes, and having 
taken the army on board, sailed towards Euboea, com- 
pelling the islands during its progress to submission. 
On the arrival of the Persians at Eretria, the town was 
besieged, and as some traitors in the place opened the 
gates to the enemy, Eretria was plundered and set on 
Are, while its inhabitants were taken prisoners and 
transported as slaves into Asia. 

After this the whole fleet, guided by Hippias, sailed 
towards the coast of Attika, and the army was landed on 
the plain of Marathon. As soon as this became known 
at Athens, all men capable of bearing arms, and even 
slaves willing to earn their liberty, declared their readiness 
to defend the country. A messenger was at the same time 
Bent to Sparta to solicit assistance against the common 
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foe. But the Spartans, feeling themselves pretty secore, 
dismissed him with promises of future help, alleging 
some superstitious reason for their not setting out at 
once, ^e Athenians, undismayed by this want of sym- 
pathy, resolved to attack the invaders, having no other 
allies than a body of Flataeans, their ancient friends. 
The army was commanded by ten geneials, one of whom 
was MiltiadeSf but the polemarchus Kallimachos was 
at their head. A discussion arose among them as to 
whether battle should be given at once, or whether they 
should wait for the arrival of the Spcurtans. Miltiades, 
seeing the danger of delay, convinced his colleagues of 
the necessity of attacking the enemy at once. When the 
signal was given, the A^enians rushed with irresistible 
force upon the barbarians, who at first looked with con- 
tempt upon the small number of their assailants. But 
they soon found themselves in close combat, and by the 
skilful management of Miltiades they were utterly routed 
and defeated. They fled in the utmost confusion back to 
the shore, and thousands of them perished either in the 
battle, or in the marshes, or in the attempt to reach their 
ships. The Persian fleet then sailed soudiward, with the 
intention of doubling Cape Sunion and attacking Attika 
from the west. But the Athenians, who had foreseen 
this, promptly moved towards the point of danger, so 
that when the Persian fleet arrived, the Athenians were 
ready to receive the enemy. Thus baffled in their expec- 
tation, they gave up all further attempts against Greece 
and returned to Asia, B.c. 490. 

The battle of Marathon, in which the Athenians 
almost single-handed had defeated a countless host ot 
barbarians, filled their minds with a noble and just 
pride, and made them conscious of their own strength. 
When the battle was over, the Spartans arrived wiSi a 
small force, but it was too late, and they had to return 
home with a feeling of shame that they had not done 
their duty, and had no share in the glorious achievement 
which saved Greece from becoming a* province of an 
Asiatic despotism. The fate of MilL^iijwi^^'^^V';^ V^NsA. 
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his army to victory, was a sad one, but probably not 
tmdeserved. Elated by his success, he prevailed upon 
his oountrymen to furnish him with a considerable fleet, 
wiHi which he promised to increase their dominions. 
But his real object was ihe chastisement of some private 
enemy. In this he failed, and being moreover wounded 
in the knee, he was obliged to return home without 
having effected anything. Being accused of having led 
the people into useless expenses, he was sentenced to pay 
a fine of fifty talents (about £9000) ; and as he was 
unable to raise that sum, he was thrown into prison, 
where soon after he died of his wound. 

The defeat sustained by the Persians at Marathon only 
incited their king to greater exertions, for he believed 
that the misfortune was owing only to his having sent 
insufficient forces into Europe; he therefore now resolved 
to make the Greeks feel the whole weight of his arm. 
For three years preparations were made throughout his 
vast dominions, when suddenly his attention was diverted 
by an insurrection of Egypt, which was then a Persian 
province, and before he was able to suppress the revolt, 
he died in B.C. 486. He was succeeded by his son 
Xerxes, who managed to reduce Egypt in the second 
year of his reign. A fresh invasion of Greece was now 
resolved upon, and the whole of Asia was again ransacked 
for a period of four years, to assemble as large a force as 
possible. A bridge of boats was constructed across the 
Hellespont, and a canal was dug across the low isthmus 
of Mount Athos, to avoid the necessity of sailing round 
the promontory where the fleet of Mardonius had been 
wrecked. 

In the spring of B.c. 480, Xerxes set out from Sardes 
with an army consisting, it is said, of nearly 2,000,000 of 
men, including nations of all colours, costumes, arms, and 
languages. Thej crossed the Hellespont at Abydos, and 
marched along the coast through Thrace and Macedonia, 
towards Thessaly; while the fleet, consisting of 1207 
triremes, and 3000 smaller vessels, sailed along the same 
coasts aocDmpanjing the army. 
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All true patriots felt that their safety depended upon 
union ; but nearly all the northern states, partly over- 
awed by fear, and partly compelled by their ruling 
nobles, submitted to the demands of the enemy. The 
Phokians and the Boeotian towns of Thespie and Plateesd 
alone remained faithful to the cause of Greece. Athens 
and Sparta, however, with the greater part of the 
Peloponnesians, exerted themselves to the utmost to 
meet the impending danger. The leading man in Athens 
then was ITiemistoMes, distinguished for his extraordinary 
quickness in perceiving what had to be done in any given 
emergency, to ensure a definite end. His rival in popu- 
larity was AristideSj a man who by his honesty and 
disinterestedness had obtained the surname of the Just 
BoHi men loved their country intensely, but Aristides's 
love was pure and simple, wlule Themistokles wished to 
make Alliens great in order that he himself might com- 
mand in a large sphere. Two such men could not but come 
into collision with each other ; and in B.C. 483, Themis- 
tokles contrived to get Aristides banished by ostracism, 
whereby he was left in the tmdivided possession of the 
popular favour. Themistokles, seeing the necessity of 
increasing the Athenian navy, prevailed upon the people 
to forego the advantages they received from the silver 
mines of Laurion, and to devote them to the strengthen- 
ing of their navy. The number of their ships of war 
was thereby increased to 200 ; and, tmder the guidance of 
its able leader, Athens became a maritime power. 

While the two leading states were making every effort 
to meet the enemy, the want of union among the rest of 
the Greeks was most deplorable. Themistokles spared no 
trouble to silence disputes and brace the energy of his 
countrymen ; and it was owing to his: influence that the 
friends of liberty assembled at Korinth, where they 
bound themselves by an oath to defend their country and 
to consecrate to the Delphic god a tenth of the substance 
of every state which had surrendered to the enemy with- 
out being forced by necessity. A small band of Pelopon- 
nesians was sent to stop the progress of the Persians in 
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the pass of Thermopylm ; and the fleet, commanded by 
Eurybiades, took up a position at the northern entrance 
of the Euboean channel, near a place called Artemision, 

The Persian fleet in its southward course was over- 
taken by a violent storm which lasted for three days, 
during which 400 ships and innumerable lives were lost. 
However, this disaster was scarcely felt by the huge 
armada, and Themistokles with difficulty prevented the 
Greek fl*eet from dispersing. But at lengtib the Greeks 
boldly sailed out to attack the enemy, and a general 
engagement ensued, in which the unwieldy mass of the 
enemy's ships was thrown into confusion and sustained 
great loss. The Greeks, however, also suffered much, 
and they now resolved to retreat, because news reached 
them about what had happened at Thermopylae. 

The small band which had been sent there to bar the 
progress of the Persians, was commanded by the Spartan 
Isingy^Leonidas, His whole force consisted of 300 Spar- 
tans, and a few thousands from other parts of Greece. 
There was, however, a path across the mountain by 
which the paas could be evaded, which fact wa^ at first 
unknown to Leonidas. But when it was discovered, he 
despatched the Phokians to occupy the heights. He had 
great difficulty in keeping the rest of his men together, 
for they were terrified at the countless hosts of barbarians ; 
and Xerxes was not a little astonished, when he heard 
that the small number of Greeks were awaiting his attack 
in all composure. But assatdt after assault proved fruit- 
less ; many of the barbarians were slain, and Xerxes was 
beginning to despair, when Ephialtes, a treacherous 
Greek, betrayed to him the path across the mountains. 
When Leonidas heard of this, he allowed his allies, who 
wished it, to depart ; but he himself and his Spartans 
were determined to defend their post. Only the Thes- 
pians and 400 Thebans remained with him. When the 
Persians appeared on the heights, the Phokians withdrew ; 
and soon after the Persians appeared at the southern 
entrance of the pass, so that the Greeks in it were sur- 
rounded on all sides. Leonidas, however, and his men 
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•were resolved to sell their lives as dearly a« possible. 
Several times the Persians were repulsed, until at last 
the Spartans, being surrounded on a hillock, were all 
slain by the darts of their assailants. All were afterwards 
buried on the spot where they had fallen, and a suitable 
inscription recorded their heroism. The battle of Ther- 
mopylse was fought in the summer of B.c. 480, and the 
Persians are said to have lost 20,000 men. 

The hostile army now advanced southward, devastating 
everything that came in its way. The temple of Delphi, 
the treasures of which attracted the barbarians, is said to 
have been miraculously saved, for a fearful thunderstorm 
burst upon them, and huge rocks rolling down from 
Mount Parnassus crushed many of them, in consequence 
of which they were terror-stricken and retraced their 
steps. The army then proceeded through Boeotia towards 
Attika ; and the Athenians, who had in vain hoped for 
assistance from Peloponnesus, on the suggestion of TJie- 
mistokles, sent to constdt the god of Delphi as to what 
they should do. The answer ©f the god was, that they 
must defend themselves behind their wooden walls. This 
mysterious advice gave rise to many conjectures as to its 
meaning, but Themistokles of course had no diffictdty in 
explaining the oracle, and told the people that they 
must defend themselves by their fleet. This explanation 
satisfied the people, and the Athenians with their allies 
sailed from Artemision to Salamis. On the advice of 
Themistokles, the Athenians further resolved to leave 
their city to the protection of Athena, its tutelary divinity, 
and to transport their families and movable property to 
Salamis, -^gina, and Trcezen. 

The Greek fleet assembled at Salamis consisted of 380 
ships, and it was the almost unanimous opinion that it 
should take up a position near the isthmus, where it 
might co-operate with the Peloponnesian army. But 
Themistokles, being convinced that the safest plan was 
to receive the hostile fleet in the narrow strait of Salamis, 
and finding that his arguments had no eflect, at last 
threatened that he and all Atiiemajaa n^cv^^ ^ai^ wh«^ 
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and establish themselves in another country. This threat 
produced some effect, but as he still feai*ed lest the Pelo- 
ponnesians should change their minds, he resolved to bring 
on the decisive contest as soon as possible. He assumed 
the mask of a traitor, and sent a trusty slave to the Per- 
sian admiral, to tell him that the Greeks were on the 
point of dispersing, and that, if he attacked them at once, 
he would gain an easy and complete victory ; whereas, if 
he allowed them to disperse, he would have to fight 
against them one by one. This stratagem succeeded, and 
the following night the channels which separate Salamis 
from Attika and Megara were blocked up by the Persian 
fleet. In the meantime Xerxes had overrun Attika, 
spreading devastation over the whole country. The 
lower part of the city of Athens was taken and destroyed, 
and the few men stationed in the akropolis were easily 
overpowered, and the place was set fire to. It was the 
terrible sight of these devastations that made the Greek 
commanders doubt the propriety of remaining united at 
Salamis ; but the ruse of Themistokles forced them to 
fight before they had time to disperse. 

When the enormous fleet of the enemy had entered 
the channels, and was pent up in such a manner that the 
ships could hardly move, the Greeks began the attack. 
Xerxes, seated on a lofty throne on the coast, was viewing 
the great naval contest, expecting to witness the com- 
plete annihilation of the Greeks. But he was soon 
undeceived. The confusion among the Persian ships 
became so great that it was impossible to distinguish 
friends from foes, while the nimble triremes of the 
Greeks performed marvels of skill and bravery. The 
battle lasted the whole day, until towards evening the 
remainder of the Persian fleet withdrew to the port of 
Phaleron. The barbarians are said to have lost on that 
day 600 ships, and the Greeks only forty. Xerxes, 
though he still had a sufficient force to continue the con 
test, felt that such another defeat would be ruinous, and 
accordingly resolved to retreat ; but he left behind him 
Mardoniiis, who, with his land army of 300>000 men. 
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promi^ speedily to conquer the whole of Greece. 
Xerxes himself now prepared to return across the Helles- 
pont. 

When the Persian fleet quitted the Saronicgulf and 
sailed northward, the Athenians, not considering it safe 
to pursue the enemy, contented themselves with chastis- 
ing the islands which had supported the invaders ; and 
Themistokles hurried the king's flight, by sending a mes- 
senger to inform him that the Greeks intended to break 
down the bridge across the Hellespont. When the king 
arrived at Sestos, the bridge had already been destroyed 
by storms, but the fleet carried him and his followers 
safely into Asia. Mardonius had accompanied his master 
as far as Hiessaly, where he intended to take up his 
winter quarters. The fame of Themistokles, whose wis- 
dom and prudence had gained the victory of Salamisf, 
resoimded through all Greece, and even the Spartans 
honoured him in the same way as their own admiral 

Soon after the battle of Salamis, which had been 
fought late in the summer of b.c. 480, the Athenians 
returned to their city, and in the spring began to rebuild 
their houses, and to repair the damage done to their 
fields; but at the same time they did not lose sight of the 
enemy, for they knew that Mardonius with his army was 
still in Thessaly, and that a large fleet was still in the 
.^Bgsean. Mardonius formed a plan to detach Athens 
from the other Greeks, by ofiering a separate peace and 
alliance with Persia. Eut the manly answer of the 
Athenians was, that so long as the sun held on its course 
there could be no alliance between them and Persia. 
Mardonius thereupon marched southward, and was zeal- 
ously supported by the Thessalians and Boeotians. On 
his approach the Athenians again left their city, and 
withdrew with their families to Salamis. Mardonius 
again tried to negotiate with them, but with no better 
r^ult than before. The Spartans, instead of joining • 
Athens against the common enemy, at first thought only 
of protecting themselves by fortifying the i^^kcawa <5k^ 
Korintb, but at length Patisariias, ^^ ^ttx^ascci. dl '^'^ 
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young king, Pleistarchos, was ordered to lead an army of 
5000 men into Boeotia. Mardonius, after having ravaged 
Attika in every direction, likewise marched into Boeotia, 
where he hoped to be supported by the Thebans and 
other Boeotians. 

The Greek army had in the meantime, it is said, been 
raised to 110,000 men, and the Athenian forces were 
commanded by Aristides, who had been recalled from his 
honourable eiole. For many days the armies were facing 
each other, engaging only in petty skirmishes and man- 
oeuvres. At last Mardonius resolved to venture upon a 
decisive battle. The Greeks having received secret infor- 
mation of his design, prepared for the fight in the neigh- 
bourhood of Platcece, In this battle, which took place in 
B.C. 479, the Persians at first fought bravely, but Mardon- 
ius was mortally wounded, and his fall decided the issue 
of the contest. The Persians gave way at once, and a 
body which was coming to their support, hastily returned 
northward to gain the Hellespont ; the Greek auxiliaries 
dispersed, and only the Boeotians continued to fight against 
the Athenians. The Persians at last shut themselves up in 
their camp, and despair paralysed them to such a degree, 
that they allowed themselves to be slaughtered without a 
struggle, and only 3000 of them are said to have escaped 
alive. An immense amount of booty was found in their 
camp, which Pausanias, the hero of the day, ordered to be 
collected; a tenth part of it was dedicated to the gods, and 
a splendid present was selected for Pausanias. 

The Persians who had fled to the Hellespont reached 
Asia in safety, and Greece was now completely delivered 
from its foreign invaders. The next step was the chas- 
tisement of those Greeks who had supported the enemy. 
The Greek army accordingly advanced to the gates of 
Thebes, demanding the surrender of the guilty, and as 
the demand was refused, the city was blockaded for 

. twenty days, after which the offenders surrendered them- 
selves, and most of them were ordered by Pausanias to be 
put to death without a trial. This was his first arbitrary 

JU2d tyrtmnicaJ act, which was soon to be £oVkirwed.\i^ cAXi^t^ 
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In the meantime the Greek fleet under the Spartan 
kingy Leotychides, was stationed among the Kyklades, 
watching the movements of the enemy. Its assistance 
was sought by the Samians against their own tyrant, 
a zeaJous supporter of Persia. When Leotychides ap- 
proachedy the Persians, leaving their friend unprotected, 
sailed towards the mainland, where they joined the land 
army stationed near Mount Mykah, to keep the lonians 
in subjection. The Greeks pursued them, and called 
upon IJie lonians to cast off the Persian yoke. A battle 
ensued, in which the Asiatics were completely routed, 
and the carnage among them was fearful. The Greeks, 
after collecting the booty, returned to Samos. The battle 
of Mykale was fought and won on the same day as that 
of Plataeae. 

As Greece and the islands were now safe, it was 
thought advisable for the present to let the lonians in 
Asia make the best terms they could with Persia, and 
Leotychides with the Peloponnesians sailed home; but 
the Athenian fleet, under the command of Xanthippos, 
sailed to the north, and laid siege to Sestos, where many 
Persians of rank were living. In the spring of B.c. 478 
they were induced by famine to try to make their escape, 
but many of them were overtaken and put to death, 
whereupon the inhabitants opened their gates, and Xan- 
thippos with his fleet now likewise sailed home. 

The city of Athens had been changed into a heap of 
ruins, and the flrst care of those returning home was to 
rebuild their private houses, the restoration of the temples 
being deferred to another season. The leading men, 
T/iemistokles and Aristides, being resolved to provide 
for the immediate and future security of the city, ordered 
the walls to be rebuilt and extended. The Spartans, 
looking with jealousy upon the new fortifications of 
Athens, tried to stop its progress by intimating that 
Peloponnesus would always be a suflBlciently safe refuge 
for all Greeks, if their countiy should ever be invaded 
again. But Themistokles, who saw through. t\sL<b\!t "sfeX^j^ 
Bcheme, tbwm^ted it in a very mg|bxai(^\x& \wKaxkS?c,^»^^^ 
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only completed the fortifications of the city and its three 
harbours, but made Peirseeus a port town, where numer- 
ous traders and merchants, espe^ally aliens, settled under 
the protection of the Athenian law. Athens thus went 
forth from the great war stronger than before, and con- 
scious of her position and power. 

In the spring of b.c. 477, the Greek fleet sailed to 
Kyprus, which was still in the hands of the Persians. Its 
chief command was intrusted to Pausa/aiaSy while the 
Athenian contingent was led by Aristides and Ximony 
the son of Miltiades. The barbarians were driven from 
the island, and the fleet then sailed to Byzantium, which 
the Persians were likewise compelled to evacuate. These 
successes seem to have turned the head of Pausanias, for 
he now began to adopt the manners of the Persians, and 
treated his Greek allies with overbearing insolence. He 
even went so far as to form the plan of betraying Greece 
into the hands of the Persians, and to ask for the hand 
of Xerxes's daughter as a reward. The Greeks, especially 
the lonians, were the more disgusted with his conduct, 
as it formed a strong contrast with the kindly and win- 
ning proceedings of the Athenian commanders. This 
feeling gradually led the Greeks to the resolution to place 
Athens in the position hitherto occupied by Sparta, and 
at last all the allies, except the Peloponnesians and^gine- 
tans, oflered to Athens the supremacy in all their com- 
mon aflairs. They accordingly formed a confederacy with 
Athena as its head, the object being the protection of 
Greece against the barbarians. All the members of the 
confederacy were to contribute towards this common end, 
and Athens was authorised to collect and direct their 
forces. In its internal afl^tirs, however, each state re- 
mained independent. A common fund was established 
in the island of Delos, and deputies from all the confeder- 
ates were to meet periodically there in the temple of 
Apollo. Sparta thus lost her ancient position through 
the folly of Pausanias, who was indeed now recalled, 
and in disgust she withdrew from the scene of action, 
leaving her rival triumphant. Bwt daft a^iSi T«iaaM«dk. 
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the head of the Peloponnesian allies, so that henceforth 
Greece was divided into two great confederacies. Athens 
maintained her proud position for about seventy-two 
years, until the end of the Peloponnesian war. 

The organisation of the Athenian confederacy was the 
last and noblest work of Aristidea, but he is also said to 
have been the author of some important political reforms, 
by which the archonship and the council of the Areiopagos 
were thrown open to all Athenians, irrespective of any 
property qualification. He died in the enjoyment of 
the full confidence which his countrymen had always 
placed in him. 

Very difierent was the fate of Patbsanias and Tliemr 
istokles. The former, after his recall to Sparta, was sub- 
jected to a severe inquiry ; but as no satisfactory evidence 
of his guilt was produced, the a<x;usation was dropped. 
He then went to Byzantium, where he carried on his. 
intrigues with Persia so openly that the authorities felt 
obliged again to order him to return home. As again he 
could not be convicted, he was set free, and now tried to 
incite the Helots to a rebellion. At the same time he 
continued his treasonable correspondence with Persia, 
until at last he was denounced by one of his own slaves. 
When by a cunning contrivance Ihe magistrates succeeded 
in hearing the truth from his own lips, they tried to 
arrest him ; but he fled into a temple of Athena, and the 
magistrates, in order not to pollute the sanctuary with 
blood, ordered the entrance to be walled up, and left him 
there to be starved to death. When he was on the point 
of expiring, he was carried out of the temple and died 
outside the sacred precincts, in b.c. 461. 

The fate of Pausanias involved that of Themistohles. 
He too had become proud and indiscreet ; but what made 
him most unpopular was his selfishness and avarice, of 
which some signs had appeared immediately after the 
battle of Salamis. Numerous enemies therefore rose 
against him, and he was banished by ostracism as a 
person dangerous to popular liberty, "EL^ Vs*3ck&t«^ \*i 
ArgoB, where he was residing at "tikift \ivmfe -^V^CL^^jasasjbas^ 
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was convicted. The Spartans, who bore him a grudge 
ever since the fortification of Athens, alleged that ia 
their inquiry about Pausanias, it had. been found that 
Themistokles also v/ae implicated in the plot, and they 
demanded that the Athenia.n3 should punish >ii"m accord- 
ingly. Although no evidence was then or ever after pro- 
duced of his guilt, his enemies at Athens carried a decree 
that he should be arrested. Tbemistokles fled to Epinis, 
and thence to Pydoa, where he took ship for Asia. Sooa 
after his arrived there, Xerxes died, B.C. 465, and vas 
succeeded by Artaxerxes. Tbemistokles went to the 
king's court, and succeeded in persuading him that he had 
claims upon hie gratitude and that his present misfortune 
waa the consequence of his zeal for the interests of 
Persia He be«ime a great favouiite at the court, and 
the king at last sent him down into Asia Minor, assign- 
ing to him the revenues of three wealthy towns for hia 
maintenance He thus spent the last years of hia life 
in princely splendoui The manner of his death a 
uncertain. 
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CHAPTER VIi: 



A.FTEII the withdrawal of ThemUtoklea, Kinum was the 
most influential man in Athena. He belonged to the 
aristocratio p&rty, but did not scruple to descend to the 
artdficea of a demagogue, in order to increase his popu- 
larity ; and his wealth enabled him to display a. lavish 
libemlity towards the poorer classes. He was an excel- 
lent soldier, and had already distinguished himself in the 
battle of Salamis, Several successful enterprises, but more 
especially the reduction of Naxos ia B.C. 466, subsequently 
increased hia renown. For a time the Athenian con- 
federacy went on prosperously, but the inhabitants of 
JSTaxos, seeing that Greece had nothii^ more to fear from 
Persia, refused to submit to the supremaey of Athens. 
Their town was besieged and conquered by Kimon, who 
treated it with the utmost severity ; and instead of being 
an ally, it now became the subject of Athens. This 
example might have deterred other states, but such was 
not the case, and all who revolted were punished with 
the loss of their independence. Some of the allied states 
commuted their personal services for payments of money, 
but their fate was not much bettered thereby, for they 
lost their warlike spirit, and Athens acc^uired. «a is^^V^ 
power over them aa over her auVijecia. 
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In B.C. 465, Kimon gained a brilliant victory over a 
large Persian fleet stationed at tlie moutli of tiie river 
Eurymedon, in Pamphylia; he then sailed up the river 
and also routed the enemy's land forces. On his retnra 
to the sea, he utterly destroyed a Persian squadron which 
was coming too late to strengthen the Persian fleet. After 
this treble victory, he sailed north and drove the last rem- 
nants of the Persians from the Thracian Ohersonesus. 
While Kimon was in the north of the -^gaean, the Athen- 
ians became involved in a war with the island of Thasoa 
about the gold mines in Thrace. The Thasians applied to 
Sparta for assistance, and the latter was making prepara- 
tions for invading Attika, when suddenly, in B.c. 464, 
Lakonia was visited by a terrible calamity. During an 
earthquake, masses of rock rolling down from Mount 
Taygetos spread terror and devastation far and wide. In 
Sparta only five houses are said to have been left stand- 
ing, and upwards of 20,000 persons were killed. Amid 
this terrible visitation, the Helots and Messenians seized 
the opportunity of avenging themselves upon their hard 
masters. The Thasians had, of course, to be left to their 
fate, and became the subjects of Athens. The Messenians 
fortified themselves on Mount Ithome, and as the Spar- 
tans were imable to reduce them, they did not blush to 
send for assistance to Athens, against which they had 
just been preparing an expedition. The aristocratic party 
at Athens was at all times favourable to Sparta, and as 
it was just then all powerful, Kimon was sent out with 
a large force to besiege Ithome. But as he was not more 
successful than the Spartans themselves had been, they 
began to suspect his honesty, and dismissed him with his 
army. The Athenians, feeling this insult most keenly, 
broke off all connection with Sparta, and formed an 
alliance with Argos. Meanwhile the war against the 
Messenians was carried on for nearly ten years, xintil, in 
B.C. 455, they were compelled to surrender on condition that 
they should leave their country for ever. The Athenians 
Jdndij- OBsigned to the imfortunate exiles the town of 
^anpaktoB, wj&ere ih^j settled, waiting iot >D^\*\«t \hiaR». 
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The democratic party at Athens wad then headed hj 
PerikleSy a son of Xanthippos, who as an orator, states- 
man, and general far surpassed all his contemporaries. 
While Kimon was engaged in his military expeditions, 
Perikles took an active part in the discussions of the 
popular assembly. He became the leader of the demos, and 
a formidable opponent of Kimon and his brother nobles. 
Perikles, even if he had had the wealth of Kimon, would 
have disdained using it to increase his popularity. He 
considered it more honourable that the poorer classes 
should be supplied with the means of enjoyment out of 
their own, than to be dependent on wealthy nobles. He 
and his friends, among whom the honest Ephialtes 
deserves to be specially mentioned, carried a series of 
measures which enabled the poor to take part in public 
life and public enjoyments. He courted, indeed, popular 
favour, but never descended to low or demagogic expedi- 
ents. 

The contest between the two parties had been going on 
for some time, but it came to a head when Perikles and 
Ephialtes tried to limit the fimctions of the Areiopagos 
80 much as to leave to it nothing but its venerable name. 
The aristocracy was, of course, most bitterly exasperated, 
but as just at this time Kimon was slighted by Sparta, 
he and the whole aristocracy became very impopular, and 
the measure of reducing the power of the Areiopagos was 
easily carried. Soon after this, Kimon was banished by 
ostracisuL 

About the year b.c. 460, an Athenian fleet was lying 
off Kyprus, when Inarus and a great part of Egypt re- 
volted against Persia. Inarus asked for the assistance of 
the Athenian fieet, which at once sailed southward and 
enabled him to defeat the Persians. The fleet then sailed 
up the Nile to Memphis, which the Athenians besieged 
for five years, after which they were compelled by large 
Persian reinforcements to withdraw, and being sur- 
rounded in an island of the river, they were nearly all 
slain. 

While the Athenian fleet was still enga.^^ in. E^^gj^t^ 
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the rupture with Sparta involved Athens in a war with 
Korinth, which was joined by -^gina and several 
Argive towns. Kotwithstanding the absence of their 
forces in Egypt, the Athenians attacked their enemies 
with undaunted courage, and utterly defeated them. 
Myronidea, who was then the soul of all the military 
undertakings of the Athenians, gained so complete a 
victory over the Korinthians that their whole army was 
destroyed. This Korinthian war and the hostile spirit 
of Sparta, together with the fact that there existed at 
Athens a party ready to play into the hands of any enemy, 
if they could thereby recover their lost privileges, induced 
Perikles to complete the long walls connecting Athens 
with the port of Peirseeus, which had been commenced 
before; and it soon became evident how necessary it was 
to strengthen Athens in every way. In an engagement 
against the Boeotians, the Athenians were defeated 
through the treachery of their Thessalian allies; but 
this loss was amply repaid a year later, b.c. 456, 
when Myronides gained a complete victory over the 
Boeotians and razed the walls of Tanagra to the ground. 
From this time the influence of Athens predominated in 
Boeotia; and -^gina soon afterwai'ds became subject to 
Athens. 

About this time news reached Athens of the disaster in 
Egypt, but she nevertheless continued the war against 
Sparta and its allies as vigorously as before. In B.c. 
453, Perikles himself effected the recall of Kimon from 
exile ; he saw the necessity of all true patriots uniting 
against the schemes of the oligarchical faction, for it was 
at this time that his friend Ephialtes, a man of the stern- 
est honesty, was assassinated. The reconciliation of the 
two men secured to Greece the enjoyment of peace for the 
next three years, after which a truce for five years was 
concluded, dming which Kimon undertook his last cam- 
paign against the Persians. In Egypt another revolt 
had broken out, and again the Athenians were asked to 
send succour. Kimon with a considerable fleet sailed to 
Ofrprus, whence he sent a detacbmeivt to ^^y^t, wbile 
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he liimself laid siege to Kition. During tliis siege, in 
B.C. 449, he died ; and his forces were compelled by want 
of provisions to stop the operation. On their return 
home they gained victories by sea and by land over large 
bodies of Persians, and then being joined by the detach- 
ment which had accomplished its object in Egypt, they 
all sailed home. 

In B.C. 448, the peace of Greece was disturbed! by a 
quarrel between the Delphians and Phokians about the 
guardianship of the temple of Delphi, which had belonged 
to the Delphians from time immemorial, but had been 
wrested from them by the Phokians. With the help of 
Sparta the Delphians recovered what had been lost 
But no sooner had the Spartan forces withdrawn, than 
Perikles marched with an army into Phokis and restored 
the guardianship of the temple to the Phokians. In the 
year following, the Athenian influence in Bceotia was 
destroyed by a revolution in which the party hostile 
to Athens gained the upper hand. 

"When, in B.c. 446, the five years' truce expired, Euboea 
and Megara rose against Athens ; and while Perikles was 
engaged in quelling the insiurection in Euboea, he learned 
that a Peloponnesian army had invaded Attika and 
Vas ravaging the country. By bribes he induced the 
Spartans to quit Attika, whereby he was enabled to 
complete the reduction of Eubcea. All parties seem now 
to have become tired of war ; and wishing for peace, they 
concluded, in B.c. 445, a truce which was to last for 
thirty years. In it the Athenians gave up their posses- 
sions in Peloponnesus, but their maritime empire remained 
xuidisputed. This truce was distasteftd to the Athenian 
aristocracy, which was then headed by Thukydidea, but 
Perikles bore down all opposition, for his power was now 
greater than ever. He was now in a condition to carry 
out his design of strengthening the Athenian empire and 
of raising the confidence and self-respect of his country- 
men to a level with their lofty position. The Athenian 
confederacy was no longer what it had been in the days 
of Aristides. Even in his lifetime, the C(Ommo\i"^^»s®Qx^ 
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had been transfen^ed from Delos to Athens ; those of the 
confederates who had revolted had been reduced to the 
condition of subjects, and the remaining states had been 
so much weakened, that Athens, from being the head of 
a confederacy, had become the mistress of an empire, over 
which she ruled with almost despotic power. Perikles 
raised the annual tribute of the allies from 400 to 600 
talents, and all subject states had to adopt a democratic 
constitution ; but what was still more inconvenient and 
annoying to them, was the fact that all important law- 
suits were transferred from their local courts to the 
tribimals at Athens. 

In B.C. 440, Perikles had an opportunity of displaying 
his brilliant qualities as a military commander. The 
island of Samoa was governed by its aristocracy, which 
the demos was desirous to overthrow with the help of 
Athens. Perikles, who was sent out with a fleet to 
accomplish this object, at once established a democratic 
government, and sent 100 members of the aristocracy as 
hostages to Lemnos. Leaving a small garrison behind, he 
returned home. But during his absence some nobles, 
with the help of mercenaries, overpowered the new 
government, restored the old constitution, rescued the 
hostages, and renounced all connection with Athens. On 
hearing this, Perikles again set out with a fleet, drove 
the Samiansinto their town and blockaded it. Elnowing 
that a Persian fleet was expected to support the Samians, 
he sailed out to meet it, but it did not make its appear- 
ance. On his return to Samos he found that his 
adversaries had gained some advantages, but his presence 
soon changed the aspect of things, and after the war had 
lasted for nine months, the Samians were compelled 
to capitulate and became subjects of Athens. This 
event consolidated the Athenian empire, over which 
Athens henceforth ruled without opposition and without 
restraint. 

Athens was now in a condition to strengthen herself, 
and to provide for her poorer citizens by the foundation 
of new colonies, where they might be useful to her. The 
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position to which her citizens had risen filled them with 
a feeling of pride; the Athenian franchise was highly 
valued, and every one not entitled to it was rigorously 
excluded. The poorer classes, moreover, found profitable 
employment, partly in the great architectural works 
which Perikles caused to be erected for the defence or 
embellishment of the city, and partly by their being 
trained for the navy. Among the architectural works 
we have already noticed the long walls ; but the temples 
which adorned the akropolis, such as the PartJieTuyti, 
with its splendid approach, the PropylcBa, decorated with 
the masterworks of sculpture by Pheidias, still excite in 
their ruined state the admiration of the whole of the 
civilised world. Perikles also knew that a people cannot 
be truly happy without reasonable diversions and amuse- 
ments ; he therefore provided the poorer classes, out of 
the public funds, with the means of attending the theatre 
and taking part in the public festivals. He also intro- 
duced the practice of paying jurors for their attendance 
in the courts of law. These regulations, at first perhaps 
fair and just, afterwards became detrimental to the state, 
especially when the amount of money thus spent was 
increased by subsequent popular leaders. 

The period during which Perikles guided the destiny 
of Athens forms the most brilliant epoch in her history. 
Down to the time of the Persian wars, Athens had not 
been distinguished in any way above other Greek cities, 
but the victories she won in those wars stimulated the 
energy of her citizens, and rendered them capable of pro- 
ducing the mostwonderful works in ai-t and literaturewhich 
the world has ever seen. At the time when lyric poetry 
was gradually dying away, Athens enriched literatui^e 
with the drama, the highest and most complex of all 
poetical compositions, and the greatest dramatists in 
tragedy and comedy belong to the age of Perikles. The 
first impulse was given by Phryniclws^ but the real father 
of tragedy was jEschylos, of whom seven pieces have come 
down to our time. His younger contemporary, Sophokles^ 
is unsurpassed in the charm oi \aa \asx^^"^^ -wx^ '^^ 
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general harmony of his conceptions. He was succeeded 
by Euripidee, who, though inferior as a poet, supplanted 
Mm in popular favour. With these mafltera tragedy waa 
not a mere amusement, hut a means employed for reli- 
gious, moral, and sometimes even political purposes, 
though the last was more especially the case in comedy, 
which enjoyed unbounded license, and reached its highest 
development thi'ough the genius of Aristophanes, in the 
time of the Peloponnesian war. Prose literature in 
Greece, as in all other countries, was cultivated later 
than poetry. 

Ferikles, like all great men, had to make the sad ex- 
perience that mankind is prone to envy, jealousy, and 
hatred. Humours and suspicions were spread, not only 
regarding his private life, but also in reference to his 
public acts. Tiie first attempts to hurt him consisted In 
attacks on his dearest friends ; but he himself also was 
assailed, and his enemies charged him with having em- 
bezzled a portion of the gold destined to be employed in 
the magnificent statue of Athena; but he silenced his 
accusers, by having the gold taken from the statue and 
weighed, when it was found that nothing was wanting. 
Pheidias was accused of having introduced his own por- 
trait among the figures on the shield of the goddess, in 
consequence of which he was thrown into prison. Hav- 
ing been successful in this case, the enemies of Ferikles 
tried others, but their machinations failed, and in despair 
they at last dropped their proceedings. Perikles waa 
never again molested, and maintained his high position 
as head of the republic down to the end of his Ufe. 





CHAPTER VIIL 

THE PBLOPONNESIAN WAE. 

Although a truce of thirty years had been made in 
B.C. 445, it was evident that peace could not be main- 
tained long, for the ever-growing power and influence of 
Athens filled the other stetes, and especially Sparta, with 
jealousy and hatred. These feelings kept Sparta and her 
allies in close union, while Athens could scarcely depend 
upon the fidelity of her allies and subjects. Sparta, 
moreover, represented the Dorian and aristocratic interest; 
■while Athens, an lonisJi state, everywhere fostered demo- 
cratic institutions. In this state of things, it only re- 
<]uired a spark io set the whole country in a blaze of war. 
That spark came from an unexpected quarter, and the 
result was a war which lasted twenty-seven years, dis- 
turbed the peace of the whole of the Greek world, and 
ended in the downfall of Athens. 

At Epidamnoa, a colony of Kerkyra (Coreyra), in llly- 
ricum, the aristocratic party, having been expeUed by the 
demos, had obtained the assistance of a neighbouring tribe, 
and were attacking the town. The Epidamnians applied 
for help to their mother city, and as this waa refuse*^ they 
addressed themselves to Korinth, the mother city of 
Kerkyra. Korinth gladly seized the opportunity of 
punishing her colony which had neglect^ its duties 
towards her. A Korinthian army accordin^'^ ^s»x<JQft& 
to Epidamnui^ and the Kerkyraeaaa a.t &fe wmbs, "coaft 
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sent out a fleet, demanding the restoration of the banished 
nobles, and the dismissal of all Koiinthians from the 
town. As this was refused, the Kerkyraeans, joined by 
the exiles and others, blockaded Epidamnus. The Kor- 
inthians now declared war against Kerkyra. In a naval 
engagement near the mouth of the Ambracian Gulf, they 
were completely defeated, and at the same time the 
Epidamnians had to surrender to the besiegers, who sold 
the inhabitants into slavery, and kept the Korinthians 
as prisoners of war. This happened in B.c. 434. 

The Korinthians thereupon made every effort to 
strengthen themselves by new alliances, and the Ker- 
kyraeans sent envoys to Athens to solicit assistance ; but 
the Korinthians also sent ambassadors to counteract 
their enemies. After mature consideration Athens con- 
cluded a defensive alliance with Kerkyra, but did not 
declare war against Korinth. A small fleet accordingly 
was sent to Kerkyra with orders not to engage in any 
contest, unless Kerkyra should be attacked. The Korin- 
thian and Kerkyraean fleets met near a place called 
Sybota, and when the Athenians saw their allies hard 
pressed, they took pai"t in the fight, whereupon the Kor- 
inthians declared that the Athenians had broken the 
peace. These first acts of hostility between Athens and 
Korinth took place in B.C. 432. 

While this was going on, Perdikkas, king of Mace- 
donia, tried to incite the cities in the north of the 
^gsean to give up their alliance with Athens. One of 
these towns was Potidcea, a colony of Korinth, and the 
Athenians at once ordered its inhabitants to demolish 
their fortifications and to give hostages. Sparta declared 
that she would protect Potidsea, in consequence of which 
its inhabitants defied the orders sent from Athens. 
Several other towns followed their example. The 
Athenian fleet sent against them, finding itself too weak 
to carry on the war against the revolted cities, turned 
against Perdikkas. But the Athenian admiral was pre- 
vailed upon to make peace with the king, in order to be 
sbJe to direct all his forces, which. \iad m \]iaa TrL<e8ca^\sfiLa 
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been mucli increased, against the Korinthians and their 
friends. The Korinthians were indeed defeated, but 
succeeded in throwing themselves into Potidaea^ which 
was now besieged by land and by sea. 

Amid these complications a congress of the S})artan 
allies was summoned to Sparta, and all states believing 
themselves to be unjustly treated by Athens, were invited 
to state their grievances. Many complaints were brought 
forward, but the Athenian envoys manfully defended the 
conduct of their countrymen. The result, however, was 
that war was declared, in B.c. 432 ; but Sparta, with its 
usual slowness, did not take any active steps till the year 
following. Some attempts at negotiation continued to 
be made, but to no purpose. The sympathies of most of 
the continental states were in favour of the Spai-tans, 
who declared themselves the champions of the liberty 
and independence of the Greeks. The allies of Sparta 
included all the Peloponnesians except Argos, and 
she was further supported by Megara, Phokis, Lokris, 
Boeotia, and in general by all Dorian cities. The 
allies of Athens were Chios, Lesbos, Platseae, the 
Messenians at Naupaktos, the greater part of Akar- 
nania, Zakynthos, and Kerkyra, and they were of course 
supported by the Ionian cities in Asia, on the Hellespont 
and the coast of Thrace, and by most of the islands in the 
-^gaean. All Greece was thus divided in two hostile 
camps, and both parties were making active preparations 
for the coming contest. 

In B.C. 431, the Spartan king, Archidamos, invaded 
Attika with an army, and devastated the coimtry in 
order to draw out the Athenians to a decisive battle. 
But Perikles was determined to maintain a defensive 
attitude, and towards the end of the summer Archidamos 
returned home and disbanded his army. In the mean- 
time, however, the Athenian fleet had been retaliating 
by ravaging the coasts of Peloponnesus and Lokris, and 
in the autumn Perikles himself made a predatory inroad 
into Megara. During the first five years of the war both 
jMTties annually made sucli Ta\agvxv^\Ilcs^a«vw^s^^s^ ^s^^ 
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other's territories, and neither seems to have been 
inclined to bring the war to a close by Bome decisive 
action. The war was raging in several parts of Greece, 
and the Athenians generally had the advantage over 
their enemies. 

Early in the following year, when Archidamos had 
again invaded Attika, a terrible plague broke out at 
Athens, which was then overcrowded with people from 
the country, who were seeking protection within its 
walls. 4000 citizens and 10,000 slaves were carried off 
by the pestilence, while the Lakedsemonians were ravaging 
the country for a period of forty days. But the Athen- 
ian fleet, as in the year before, made a ravaging tour 
round Peloponnesus, and Potidsea was compelled by 
famine to surrender. In the year B.c. 429, Athens lost 
her great leader Perikles, who fell a victim to the plague. 
What the people had lost in him became evident but too 
soon, for unprincipled demagogues, by himiouring the 
evil passions of tie people, demoralised them, and it 
became impossible to make any great eflbrts abroad, 
thou^ Phormion, the Athenian admiral, gained some 
advantages in the western sea and compelled the Pelo- 
ponnesian fl«eet to take refuge in the Korinthian gulf. 

The Boeotian town of Platcece, even before the outbreak 
of the war, had been treacherously attacked one night by 
a body of Thebans, but by the quickness of the Plataeans 
nearly the whole band were taken prisoners, and many of 
them were put to death. Athens, the ancient friend of 
Platseae, supported the place as far as she could ; but in 
the third year of the war, Archidamos, instead of invading 
Attika, directed all his forces against Platsese, whose 
inhabitants defended themselves with almost superhuman 
bravery, until, in B.c. 427, they were obliged to capitulate. 
All the male population was butchered, and the women 
were sold as slaves. This act of wanton cruelty was the 
work of the Thebans. 

The fourth year of the war, Archidamos repeated the 

invasion of Attika, the Athenians still maintaining the 

defensive. The most important event of this year was 
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the revolt of the wealthy island of LesboSy where the 
aristocratic party favoured Sparta, while the demos clung 
to the Athenian alliance. As remonstrance with the 
rebellious city of Mitylene produced no effect, a fleet was 
sent out against it. The Spartans promised help to the 
rebels, admitted them into the Peloponnesian confederacy, 
and resolved to attack Athens itself. But the prompt- 
ness of the Athenians compelled them to abandon this 
undertaking. Meanwhile Mitylene was blockaded by 
the Athenian admiral Paches, and no Peloponnesian 
fleet appeared to its relief until b.c. 427, when the Spar- 
tans again ravaged Attika in the hope of thereby com- 
pelling Athens to withdraw her forces from Lesbos. But 
Mitylene was obliged to surrender before the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet arrived. When Paches was master of the 
island, he sent the ringleaders of the revolt to Athens, 
where it was to be decided what punishment should be 
inflicted upon the islanders. Khon, a leather merchant, 
who was then the leader of the Athenian people, induced 
them to pass the bloody decree, that all the men should 
be put to death, and the women and children sold as 
slaves. Messengers were at once sent with this decree 
to Paches; but the Athenian people soon repented of 
their terrible order : the very next day the decree was 
reversed, and it was resolved to inflict death only on 
the most guilty. Another ship was therefore sent off 
and arrived just in time to save the unfortunate people 
of Mitylene. But Lesbos lost its freedom, and became 
subject to Athens. 

The bitterest hatred had gradually arisen everywhere 
between the aristocratic and democratic parties, but 
nowhere was greater cruelty and ferocity displayed than 
at Kerkyra, whose prosperity was thereby destroyed for 
ever. Dorian and aristocracy, and Ionian and democracy 
had almost become synonymous. Hence we find even ill 
Sicily the Dorian colonies headed by Syrakuse, arrayed 
against the Ionian towns ; and the Athenians were pre- 
vailed upon by the Leontine orator Gk>r^^fl& ^ ^j?s^ -^ 
fleet to Sicily f in B.c. 427 , wkici^i ^«& V> ^x«h«bJs» ^fc?is«»^ 
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forcemeHts being sent from the island to the Pelopon- 
nesians. 

In the same year, the Spartans intended again to 
invade Attika, but, terrified by earthquakes, they aban- 
doned the scheme, so that the Athenians were free to 
take the offensive against some of their enemies in the 
north and west ; even in Sicily they gained possession of 
some important places. In the year following, the Pelo- 
ponnesians indeed carried out their design of invading 
Attika ; but after a stay of only fifteen days, they returned 
home, for they learned that DemostJienes, an able Athen- 
ian general, had established himself at Pylos in Messenia, 
and strongly fortified the place. The Spartan army was 
accordingly recalled from Attika, and several but fruit- 
less attempts were made to recover Pylos. A body of 
Spartans then took possession of the island of Sphakteriay 
in front of the harbour of Pylos. All attacks of the 
Lakedsemonians were repelled, and the Spartans being 
blockaded in the barren island, would have been starved 
to death if provisions had not been smuggled into it by 
faithful slaves. In order to save her men, Sparta was 
ready to conclude a peace or a truce, but the terms pro- 
posed by Athens, which was then guided by Kleon, were 
such that Sparta could not accept them. The Athenians 
at Pylos also began to suffer from want of provisions; 
and Kleon boastfully declared in the assembly at Athens, 
that if he had the command he would bring the Spartans 
captive from Sphakteria to Athens. Tbe Athenians, 
taking him at his word, appointed him commander. On 
Ilia arrival at Pylos he foimd that matters had already 
been brought to a crisis by the skilful management of 
Demosthenes, and being further assisted by favourable 
circumstances, he drove the Spartans into a comer of the 
island and then compelled them to surrender. Kearly one- 
half of the men had perished in the island, and the sur- 
vivors were carried as prisoners to Athens. The rash 
promise of Kleon was. thus made good by accident. 

The Athenians at Pylos, being joined by many Mes- 
fiAmans and Helots, caused great aimoyaikSife ■<« ^i^axta. 
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■which tried to recover its captive citizens by negotiation, 
but without success ; for the Athenians were exorbitant 
in their demands, and in the end declared that they 
would put them all to death if the Peloponnesians again 
invaded Attika. During this year the Athenians were 
also successful in other parts, and made themselves 
masters of the island of Kythera. These successes 
encouraged and emboldened them in the same proportion 
as they discouraged the Spartans, who now began to con- 
fine themselves to the defensive, while the Athenians 
continued their ravaging expeditions. In Sicily a peace 
was concluded with Athens, on the advice of the wise 
and patriotic Syrakusan, HermohrateSy who showed his 
countrymen that, by fighting against one another, they 
were only preparing the way for a foreign conqueror. But 
the Athenian people, in their belief that greater advantages 
might have been gained in Sicily, punished some of the 
generals who had consented to the peace. 

The Spartans were at no time famous for kindness or 
affability, but there had arisen among them a man who 
combined these qualites with those of a great captain. 
That man was Brasidas, He first drove the Athenians 
from Megara, and then transfeiTcd the war to the pen- 
insula of Chalkidike and the coast of Thi-ace, hoping 
thereby to compel the Athenians to give xv^ Pylos and 
Kythera. While these plans were being carried out, the 
Athenians suffered a very severe defeat at Delion in 
Boeotia, whither they had been invited by a party of 
BiBotians favourable to them. Their loss amounted to 
more than 1000 of their best soldiers. 

When Brasidas arrived in Macedonia, he was joined at 
once by the fickle King Perdikkas, and advancing into 
Chalkidike, he proclaimed himself the deliverer of the 
Greek towns from the tyranny of Athens. His winning 
manners captivated all, and made them desirous of join- 
ing the Spartan alliance; some towns declared themselves 
at once, and received Lakedaemonian garrisons. The 
success of Brasidas was immense, though he received 
htHe support from home. Bu\. aca \Itkfc ^^'axXsasss* •^'$x<i 
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bent upon recovering their captive fellow-citizens, a truce 
was concluded, in B.C. 423, which was to last for one 
year, and afford an opportunity of negotiating a permanent 
peace, of which both parties were desirous. 

While the negotiations were going on, the Athenians 
in the north violated the truce by several acts of hostility ; 
and at its expiration, in B.c. 422, Kleon undertook the 
command of the Athenian forces. After having gained 
some advantages, he met Brasidas, who had in the mean- 
time received large reinforcements, near Amphipolis. 
When Kleon saw the enemy approach he retreated ; 
and the Spartans perceiving this, fell upon the Athenians 
and routed them. Kleon himself took to flight, but 
being overtaken he was slain by a common soldier, while 
the Athenians bravely continued the fight, until in the 
end they were overcome. Brasidas had been mortally 
wounded in the first part of the engagement, and was 
carried from the field of battle to Amphipolis, where he 
died. 

After the death of Brasidas, his policy was abandoned 
by the Spartans, who were resolved to make peace and 
liberate their prisoners. The recent losses had consider- 
ably lowered the pride of the Athenians, and NUcias, 
who now was their leading man, was in favour of 
peace. Negotiations were accordingly conmienced, and 
in the spring of B.c. 421 the outlines of a peace were 
arranged. It was agreed by both parties that all con- 
quests made during the war should be given back, that 
ail the prisoners of war should be set free without ran- 
som, and that the peace (commonly called the peace of 
Nikias) should last for fifty years. In the same year, 
Sparta concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Athens, to protect herself against Argos, her ancient 
rival. The smaller states looked upon these arrange- 
ments with fear and suspicion, and it was only too evi- 
dent that the peace could not last long. 

For nearly seven years the Athenians and Spartans did 

abstain from invading each other's territories, but neither 

stiictljr adhered to the terms of tlie i^eayc^, ^xvA. ^«jck of tJie 
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two states eagerly increased the number of its allies. A rgos 
in the meantime put itself at the head of a new con- 
federation, and declared itself in favour of Athens ; while 
Sparta entered into a separate understanding with Bceotia. 
Amid these difficult complications, AlkibiadeSj still a 
young man, was fanning the warlike spirit of the Athen- 
ians. He belonged to an illustrious family, and his very 
eccentricities made him a favoiu*ite with the people. His 
feelings were those of an aiistocrat, but his ambition led 
him to come forward as a popular leader. The alliance 
with Argos, which was to be both offensive and defensive, 
and to last for a hundred yeara, was mainly his work. 
The Athenians made use of this alliance for annoying 
Sparta; and in B.c. 418, Argos, incited by Alkibiades, 
went so far in her provocation that Sparta could endure 
it no longer. A war ensued, in which the Argives were 
completely defeated in a battle near Mantineia ; but the 
aristocratic party at Argos soon after brought about a 
peace with Sparta, in which its former allies were given 
up. Argos and Sparta now increased the number of 
their allies as much as possible, and supported aristocratic 
governments wherever they could. 

In B.C. 417, the democratic party at Argos again 
gained the upper hand, and renewed its connection with 
Athens. The year after, Alkibiades sailed with a fleet 
to Argos, and made 300 aristocrats his prisoners. 
Soon after this, the Doric island of Melos, declining to 
join the Athenian confederacy, was besieged and com- 
pelled to surrender at discretion. The Athenians, with 
the utmost cruelty, changed the island into a wilderness, 
and then peopled it again with new settlers. The Spar- 
tans, still keeping to the terms of the peace, did nothing 
to assist Melos, but events were occurring at a distance 
which rendered the maintenance of peace impossible. ^ 

We have already noticed that the Athenians were 
vexed with their generals who returned from Sicily 
without having made any conquests. After the death of 
Perikles, the demagogues, elated by the successes at home, 
made the people believe that they tcAi^^ ^o^awssj^^Ss^ "^k^^ 
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thing, if they only set resolutely about it. Politicians 
were divided into two parties : the one, headed by Nihias, 
wished for peace at any price; the other, led by Alki- 
hiades, was full of projects of war and conquest While 
opinions were thus divided, an embassy from Egesta 
appeared at Athens, in B.C. 416, to solicit aid against the 
town of Selinus, and made most liberal promises. En- 
voys were at once sent to Sicily to look into the state of 
affiiirs, and on their return gave a most glowing account 
of the wealth and power of Egesta. The Athenians, 
therefore, at once decreed to send out a powerful fleet 
under the command of AUcibiades, Lamachos, and NUdas. 
It was the most splendid armament that Athens had ever 
fitted out, and worthy of the proud position she occupied 
among the states of Greece. 

When the fleet was almost ready to sail, nearly all the 
statues of Hermes, which adorned the streets of Athens, 
were found one morning overthrown or mutilated. This 
act of wantonness filled the minds of ilie people with alarm, 
it being believed tiiat it could only be the work of a con- 
spiracy. Many persons were denounced, and those who 
took to flight were sentenced to death, and their propei*ty 
was confiscated. The name of Alkibiades was not men- 
tioned by any of the informers until the fieet had actually 
sailed. On its arrival at Rhegium, in southern Italy, a 
detachment was sent to Egesta to gather information 
about its means of defence. The report brought back 
showed that the wealth of Egesta had been greatly 
exaggerated, but Alkibiades and Lamachos were never- 
theless resolved to assist the town, to gain as many allies 
as possible, and to attack Syrakuse, the chief of the 
Dorian cities in Sicily. 

At this moment, envoys arrived from Athens to recall 
Alkibiades, that he might answer the charges which his 
enemies had in the meantime brought against him. He 
offered no resistance, and sailed back with the envoys ; 
but on their arrival at Thurii he landed and took to fiight. 
The removal of Alkibiades deprived the expedition of the 
on/jr man who might have carried tlie \mdsrtakisigj to a 
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successful issue. He went into Peloponnesus, and his 
enemies at Athens caused him to be condemned to death, 
and had all his property confiscated. The war in Sicily 
was carried on without much energy, until, about the 
beginning of winter, the Athenians landed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Syrakuse, and after an engagement, in which 
the Syrakusans narrowly escaped being beaten, the Athen- 
ians withdrew to Katana. 

During the winter, the Syrakusans, under the guidance 
of Heimokrates, did all they could to strengthen them- 
selves, but found the Sicilian towns rather lukewarm in 
the cause. The Athenians also endeavoured to strengthen 
themselves by fresh alliances. The Syrakusans sent to 
Sparta and Korinth for assistance, and Alkibiades, who 
had taken refuge at Sparta, strongly urged the govern- 
ment to send a large force and an able general to aid 
Syrakuse, and at the same time to take possession of 
Dekeleia, in the very heart of Attika. The advice was 
at once acted upon, and Gylippos was sent with a force 
to Syrakuse. 

In the spring of B.C. 414, the Athenians besieged 
Syrakuse, and several engagements took place, in one of 
which Lamachos was killed. Syrakuse was then closely 
invested, whereby its inhabitants were reduced to such a 
state of despair as to depose their faithful leader Hermo- 
krates. The Athenians, being now joined by many 
Sicilian towns, were feeling sure of victory ; but just at 
this time Gylippos arrived, and his mere presence revived 
the spirit of the Dorian towns. Great numbers flocked 
to his standard, and the Syrakusans, giving up all thoughts 
of peace, attacked tlie nearly completed foi-tifications of 
the Athenians. 

The aspect of things was completely changed. Both 
the native Sicilians and the Greek towns joined Syra- 
kuse, while the Athenians had scarcely any allies except 
Kaxos and Katana. Nikias, now the sole commander of 
the Athenians, instead of besieging Syrakuse, found that 
he was himself besieged. He applied to Athens for rein- 
forcements, and wished to reav^xi Xiift ^Q^x!C^^s^5A ^sql *visis^ 
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ground of ill health. The last request was refused, but 
two generals, Demosthenes and Eurymedon, were sent 
with fresh troops to Sicily. As the peace between the 
two leading states of Greece had now been openly 
broken, the Spartan king, Agis, in B.c. 413, invaded 
Attika, and after ravaging the country, fortified himself 
at Dekeleiay from whence he could annoy the Athenians 
in many ways. The situation of Athens was desperate. 
She had to carry on the war both at home and in Sicily ; 
the sums of money inquired were immense, and her 
revenues were diminished These circumstances created 
a feeling of uneasiness and discontent, which ultimately 
found vent in a revolution. 

Before Demosthenes and Eurymedon arrived with their 
forces, a naval battle was fought, in which the Athenians 
were victorious, but their station on the coast was seized 
by the army of Gylippos. The Athenians were much 
harassed by the enemy, and in a second naval battle they 
were compelled to retreat. At this critical time, when 
the Athenians began to lose their prestige, Demosthenes 
and Eurymedon arrived. Demosthenes at once made a 
night attack on one of the suburbs of Syrakuse, and 
though at first successful, he was at last defeated with 
gi^eat loss. As, in addition to this disaster, diseases 
broke out among the Athenian troops, their commanders 
became disheartened, and Demosthenes even thought of 
abandoning Sicily altogether. Nikias, though he foresaw 
the danger of such a withdrawal, at last agreed with his 
colleague to retreat in secrecy. The Syrakusans, who 
had been informed of this design, attacked their enemies 
both by land and by sea. The Athenian fleet was com- 
pletely defeated, and Eurymedon was killed. The loss of 
the Athenians was very severe, and the Syrakusans now 
aimed at nothing short of the utter annihilation of their 
opponents. They therefore resolved to try their strength 
in another sea fight, and the Athenians now felt that 
their very existence was at stake. The land army, under 
Nikias, was drawn up on the coast. In the ensuing 
^^g^gement, the Athenian fleet was comi^eWed. \iO Te^\:ei^t 
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towards the coast, and the land army broke up in utter 
confusion. The fleet, one-half of which was destroyed, 
was abandoned, and the Athenians endeavoured by flight 
to reach some inland place of safety, the sick and 
wounded being left belnnd. Nikias led the van, and 
Demosthenes the rear. The Syrakusans pursued and 
harassed them in every way, and after some days forced 
them to prepare for battle. The troops of Demosthenes 
were compelled to surrender their arms, but their lives 
were to be spared. When Nikias was likewise overtaken 
and heard of the fate of his colleague, he could not 
believe it, and continued his march amid the greatest 
difficulties, imtil he too was forced to surrender. The 
captives, 7000 in number, were sent into a large stone 
quarry near Syrakuse, where they were kept for seventy 
days, crowded together, upon little food, and in a pestilen- 
tial atmosphere, for the bodies of the dead and dying were 
left in the midst of the living. At last the survivors 
were sold as slaves, and Nikias and Demosthenes were 
put to death. Thus ended the most splendid expedition 
that Athens had ever sent out. The heartless cruelty 
of the Syrakusans cannot but fill us with horror and 
detestation. 

When the news of this dreadful blow reached Athens, 
the people became desponding, and vented their wrath 
against those who had advised them to embark in the 
undertaking ; but they soon recovered their spirits and 
determined to preserve whatever power they still pos- 
sessed. The general war was continued for nine years 
longer, partly by sea, and partly on the coast of Asia 
Minor, while the Spartans maintained their strong posi- 
tion at Dekeleia. During the Sicilian expedition, Sparta 
had become a maritime power. The discontented allies 
of Athens, such as Euboea and Lesbos, seizing the oppor- 
tunity of her humiliation, entered into negotiation with 
Sparta ; and even Peraia tried to secure her help to drive 
the Athenians fi-om their iK)ssessions in Asia Minor. 
The Spartans gladly entered into the plot, and, in B.c, 
412, sent Alkibiades with a small iLe^"^ \» Cl\xtf3R^^^V<iRfc 
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inhabitants were induced to renounce their alliance with 
Athens. Other toTiiis followed their example, a-nd the 
Athenians were unable to check the spirit of revolt. At 
last a treaty was concluded between Sparta and Persia, 
in which the Asiatic Greeks were handed over to the 
barbarians. 

The Athenians, however, having assembled a large 
force, subdued and ravaged Chios, and compelled most of 
the revolted towns to return to their allegiance. Another 
force, under Phrynichos, attacked Miletlis, wjiere it had 
to contend against the Persian Tissaphemes and Alki- 
biades ; but as a strong auxiliary force arrived from Syi'a- 
kuse, Phrynichos had to retreat to Samos. The Athenian 
ascendancy at sea was indeed maintained, but Miletus 
and some other towns remained in the hands of the ene- 
mies of Athens. Alkibiades, who had become suspected 
by his Spartan friends, induced Tissaphemes to withdraw 
his support from them, and to allow the Athenians dnd 
Spartans to weaken each other. This advice was followed, 
and caused no small loss to Sparta. The object of Alki- 
biades, however, had not been to benefit Persia more than 
Athens. His desire was to weaken his countrymen only 
so far as to make them feel the need of himself, and thus 
to effect his recall. With this view, he worked upon the 
A.thenian array at Samos, and induced Peisaiider to go 
to Athens with certain proposals and the assurance that 
Tissaphemes was ready to join them. The plan, up to a 
certain point, succeeded, but as Alkibiades in his pro- 
posals insisted upon the establishment of an oligarchical 
government, all negotiation was broken off. The oligar- 
chical party at Athens, however, in B.C. 411, succeeded 
in establishing a form of government after their own 
heart, and the same revolution was effected in many of 
the allied states. The change consisted in this : Ten 
men were appointed with unlimited power to prepare a 
series of new laws ; a council of 400 was elected, and the 
franchise was limited to 5000 citizens. The chief pro- 
moters of this oligarchical scheme were Peisander, Tlwra- 
^tenes, aad the orator Antiphon. The new govemmenfc 
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was bent upon concluding a speedy peace with Sparta. 
The army at Samos, however, was utterly opposed to the 
change; and when the cruel and arbitrary proceedings 
of the oligarchs became known, both the army and the 
fleet bound themselves by an oath to defend the rights of 
the people, and to restore the democratic constitution. 

Dtmng this period of internal discord, Athens sus- 
tained some severe losses abroad, for many towns in the 
north, and even Euboea, revolted, while the Spartans were 
anxiously waiting for assistance from Persia. But things 
soon took a different turn. 

ThrasybuloSf one of the generals at Samos, prevailed 
upon the army to recall Alkibiades, who was at once 
chosen by the soldiers as one of their commanders, and 
contrived to make Tissaphemes believe that he was all- 
powerful with his countrymen, hoping thereby to induce 
the satrap openly to declare against Sparta. Envoys 
from Athens now came to Samos to exculpate and justify 
the ruling oligarchs. But the army refused to listen to 
them, and would have proceeded to Athens at once to 
depose the oligarchs, had it not been for the moderate 
counsels of Alkibiades. The change, however, was 
brought about by the quarrels among the oligarchs 
themselves, and Theramenes contrived to put himself at 
the head of a counter-revolution, as the oligarchs were 
suspected of plotting with Sparta. When, therefore, a 
Peloponnesian fleet actually appeared off the coast of 
Attika, the people hurried to their ships and attacked it ; 
but they were defeated with great loss, which, for the 
moment, made them almost despair. They soon re- 
covered, however, and an assembly was convened in 
which die oligarchy was deposed and Alkibiades recalLdd. 
Peisander and other leaders of the hateful party took to 
flight, and found shelter in the enemy's camp at Dekeleia. 

Mindaros, the Spartan admiral, tired of waiting in 
vain for help from Tissaphemes, sailed to the Hellespont 
to try his luck with Fha/mahazus, another Persian 
satrap. He was followed by the Athenian fleet, which 
gained a great victory over bim', said. ^ ^i^r^tA Tsax^ 
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battle waa fought near Abydos, in whicb, owing to the 
skilful management of Alkibiades, the Athenians were 
SLsain. -victorious. Tissaphemes had by this time likewise 
^ved in that part of La, and as Alkibiades wa« tr^g 
defimtely to win him over to Athens, he was arrested by 
the satrap and sent to Sardes, because the king, it was 
said, wished to continue the war against Athens. After 
a short time, Alkibiades escaped, returned to the Athen- 
ian fleet, and fought a great battle in the neighbourhood 
of Kyzikos, in which Mindaros was killed. The Pelo- 
ponnesian army fled, and the whole fleet fell into the 
hands of the Athenians, b.c. 410. The Athenians now 
•continued their victorious career, and recovered all that 
had been lost on the Hellespont, while the condition of 
the Peloponnesians seemed hopeless, for in Attika, too, 
the attacks from Dekeleia were successfully repelled. 

In B.C. 409, Chalkedon and Byzantium surrendered 
to the Athenians. After these brUliant successes, Alki- 
biades, in B.C. 408, returned to Athens, where all accusa- 
tions against him were forgotten, and where for a time 
he became the idol of the people. Shortly after, he was 
sent with a large fleet to the island of Andros, which had 
revolted ; and as he was unable to reduce it, his enemies 
made the people believe that the failure was owing solely 
to his want of goodwill; and of this they were the 
more easily persuaded, because they thought him capable 
of accomplishing anything if he only wished it. 

After the death of Mindaros, the command of the 
Peloponnesian fleet was undertaken by Lysander, an able 
man, and a worthy opponent of Alkibiades. He hap- 
pened to be waiting at Ephesus for the arrival of Kyros, 
the king's son, a zealous supporter of Sparta. One of the 
officers of Alkibiades, contrary to orders, attacked Ly- 
sander, and this led to a general engagement, which 
ended unfortunately for the Athenians. Alkibiades, 
unable to repair the loss, sailed to Samos. There the 
disaster was ascribed to his own carelessness, and he was 
deposed by the army, b.c. 407. Knowing the influence 
cfhiB enemies at home^ Alkibiadea went into voluntary 
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exile to the Thracian C3iersonesus, and never saw his 
country again, though his attachment to it remained 
undiminished. Koncyiiy the ablest of his generals, now 
undertook the command of the army at Samos. 

Lysander was succeeded by KaUikratidds, who in his 
first encounter with Konon, defeated him with great loss. 
The Athenians, on being informed of this, speedily 
equipped another numerous fleet, and near a gi'oup of 
small islands, called Arginu8ce, defeated the Pelopon- 
nesians in a battle in which Kallikratidas was killed, and 
seventy ships were lost. After the battle a violent storm 
arose, which rendered it impossible for the Athenian 
generals to collect the shipwrecked and the corpses. For 
this, an accusation was brought against them at Athens, 
and they were ordered to return to be tried. Six of 
them who obeyed the order went into their own destruc- 
tion, for the people, goaded on by demagogues, condemned 
them all in a body to death. Theramenes, one of the 
generals, saved himself by throwing all the blame on his 
colleagues. On that occasion, Sohrates was one of the 
few who boldly condemned the proceedings against the 
generals as unjust. 

Upon the death of Elallikratidas, Lysander again 
obtained the command of the Peloponnesian forces. In 
B.C. 405, he joined the fleet at Ephesus with large rein- 
forcements, and soon after sailed to the Hellespont, 
whither he was followed by the Athenians. The latter 
encamped near a place called uEgospotami, opposite to 
Lampsakos, where the men had to leave their ships, in 
order to collect provisions. Alkibiades, who lived in 
the neighbourhood and saw their carelessness, cautioned 
them j but his advice was scorned. One day, when the 
Athenians, in their usual manner, were scattered over 
the country, Lysander attacked their fleet ; and Koruyti, 
imable to assemble his forces, took to flight The ships 
were captured, and the men on shore were killed or 
taken prisoners. Lysander then proceeded to subdue 
the allies of Athens, one after another, and sent theAx: 
gairisons to Athens, in the \iO\i^ ol >0tifc\Oa^ ^'t^'^^a^% *^ 
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famine in the city. While this was going on in tha 
north, the Feloponneaian I&nd-forces assembled, and 
encamped close to the gates of Athens ; and soon after, 
Lysander appeared with his fleet before Peirteeua. 
Atliens was thus .shnt in on all sides, and the people, 
though wi'&out means of defending themselves, re- 
fused to surrender, until, compelled by famine, they 
entered into iMigotw,tion with, die enemy. They were 
referred to the authorities at Sparta, and at last had to 
accept the following hard terms : 1. The long walls and 
the fortifications of Feiraeus were to be demolished; 

2. All ships except twelve were to be delivered up ; 

3. All the exiled oligarchs were to be recalled ; i. AtbenB 
was to have Hie same ftiends and enemies as Sparta ; 
5. All the allies of Athens were to be restored to inde- 
pendence, ajid Athens was to recognise the supremacy of 
Sparta. Theramenes, who had negotiated this peace, 
advised the desponding people to accept it The terms 
were at once complied with, and when Lysander entered 
FeineeuB, the work of demolition was commenced. Thus 
ended the Feloponnesian war, B.C. 404, in which more 
blood bad been shed than in all the previous wars put 
together, and in which Qreece had become so much 
exhausted that she might easily have become the prey of 
a foreign conqueror. 





CHAPTEE IX. 



When the wort of demolition was completed, Lyaander 
changed the govenuueDt of Athens into an oligarchy. 
Thwiy men, commonly called the Thirty Tyrants, .were 
selected from among the partisana of Sparta, and entrusted 
with almost vutlimited power. The franchise waa left to 
only 3000 citizens, who ^one were allowed to carry 
arms, and all the rest were placed beyond the protection 
of the law. After settling tiese matters, Ljsander, laden 
with booty, returned to Sparta, 

The Thirty, headed by the wealthy Kriiias, at first 
punished only the obnoxious demagogues, but by-and-by 
they were not slow in finding pretexts for outlawing 
wealthy citizens, for no other reason but because they 
wished to possess themselves of their property. They 
inaugurated, in i&ai, a reign of terror, during which 
nearly 1400 Athenian citizens fell victims to their 
cruelty and avarice. About 5000 took to flight, and 
even towns previously hoatUe to Athens took pity 
upon the unfortunate exiles. The reckless cruelty of 
the Thirty went so &r tliat even Tberamenes, one of 
their number, expressed his disgust at tiieir proceedings. 
Kritias thereupon charged him with treason, «nd had his 
name struck off the list of citizens, whereby he became 
tui outlaw. He was thrown into ^riaini, kiA ^ia&. ^ "u^v^ 
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the deadly hemlock. He bore his fate manfully, and 
thus made some atonement for the offences of his rather 
equivocal career. 

But the day of retribution was not far off Thrasy- 
hulos, one of the exiles^ and an able general, had at first 
gone to Thebes ; but being joined by seventy other exiles, 
he had taken possession of the small fortress of Phylse, 
in the north of Attika. Notwithstanding the precautions 
of the Thirty, the number of exiles assembling in that 
place soon rose to 700 ; and supported by them, Thrasy- 
bulos, after defeating the forces of the tyrants, proceeded 
to Peirseeus. The Thirty, fearing treachery in the city, 
ordered 300 suspected citizens to be put to death, and 
then marched down to Peirseeus, where a battle was 
fought, in which the exiles were victorious, and Kritias, 
witihi many of his followers, wa^ slain. The vanquished 
army retreated into the city, and the survivors of the 
Thirty withdrew to Eleusis. Their friends in the city, 
failing in the attempt to effect a compromise, sent to 
Sparta for assistance. An army, under Lysander, and a 
fleet were accordingly despatched to Athens; but the 
Spartan king, Pausanias, jealous of the military glory of 
Lysander, came to an understanding with Thrasybiilos, 
who generously proclaimed a general amnesty, from which 
the survivors of the Thirty and their most guilty tools 
alone were exempted. 

After this, Thrasybulos proceeded to the city, and 
exhorted the people to maintain peace and order, and to 
restore their old constitution. Tliis advice was cheerfully 
followed ; but when it became known that the oligarchs 
at Eleusis were planning an attack upon Athens, the 
citizens marched out in a body, and inflicted summary 
punishment upon them. Such was the end, in B.C. 403, 
of the rule of the Thirty and of the year of anarchy, as 
it is called in Athenian history. The democi^atic consti- 
tution was then restored, and a commission of 500 men 
was appointed to revise the laws. 

Athens, though humbled and broken down, showed in 
Hie midst of its distress a spirit scud ?iu vitality such as 
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few other states have manifested in similar circumstances. 
Her intellectual vigour and activity continued, as if 
nothing \musual had happened. Art and literature in 
some respects rose even to a higher point of perfection 
than that attained in happier days. In poetry alone 
there was a falling off, for the place of fancy and imagina- 
tion waa gradually supplied by erudition and learning. 
The losses which Athens had sustained were soon re- 
paired ; but the case of Sparta, though she had come out 
of the war victorious, waa very different. The effects of 
her victory were ruinous to the character of her people. 
Foreign manners and luxuries found their way into 
Spart^ and formed a strong contrast to the spirit of her 
ancient constitution, of which the outward forms were 
nevertheless still observed. Owing to the intercourse 
with other nations, the use of money was introduced 
among the Spartans ; and as they were of an avaricious 
disposition. Spartan citizens soon became richer than 
those of any other state; but the great wealth was 
accumulated in a few families. The number of 9000 
citizens, owing to their spirit of exclusiveness, is said to 
have been reduced to 700, and even of these, no more 
than 100 enjoyed the full franchise, and lived in haughty 
seclusion from the rest of the peopla 

At Athens, on the other hand, the number of citizens 
was not materially diminished by the war and the pesti- 
lence, for aliens, and even slaves, were frequently re- 
warded with the franchise for having benefited the state 
by commerce or industry. It is true that unprincipled 
demagogues often exercised an injurious influence upon 
the people, and led them to spend large sums upon plea- 
sures and amusements, which might have been better 
employed in the public sei'vice, but the mass of the 
people on all occasions displayed a peculiarly noble and 
humane disposition. Under the guidance of the wise 
Thrasybulos they reformed the old constitution so far as 
•to make it a modei*ate democracy, imder the watchful 
supervision of the Areiopagos ; and henceforth Athens 
enjoyed a i^iiod of internal traucjwllit.^, xKoXJi. ^^ *^M5Si» 
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of Philip of Macedonia, when party animosities again 
began to disturb her pea«e and happiness. 

The ffolden age of Attic art and literature embraces a 
period of abo^ 200 years, from the beginning of the 
Persian wars down to the death of Alexander the Great. 
During the first half of that period, poetry, as we have 
already seen, reached its highest development ; and dur- 
ing the latter, oratory, plulosophy, and historiography 
were cultivated with unparalleled success by such men as 
Ferikles and Demosthenes, Sokrates and Plato, and Thuky- 
dides and Xenophon. Sokrates, indeed, did not himself 
write any works, and we know him chiefly through the 
writings of his disciples, Xenophon and Pkto. He ^ 
truly said to have called philosophy down from heaven, 
and to have introduced it into the habitations of men, for 
before his time, philosophers had speculated about out- 
ward nature, the origin of the universe, etc. ; but he 
directed all his attention to the moral nature of man and 
his duties and relations to his fellowmen. The novelty 
and method of his teaching, together with his leaning 
towards an aristocratic form of government, led his ene- 
mies to charge him with corrupting the young, and with 
disregarding the publicly recognised gods. When brought 
to trial, he defended himself fearlessly, disdaining to em- 
ploy any xmlawfiil means to obtain his acquittal, and when 
he was condemned to death at the age of seventy, he 
cheerfully drank the fatal cup, and died in B.a 399. 

We must now briefly notice an episode which, though 
properly no part of the history of Greece, throws light 
upon the character of its people. Kyros, a younger 
brother of the Persian king, Artaxerxes, had formed Sie 
design to overthrow his brother and seize upon his 
throne. With this object in view, he had favoured 
Sparta in her war against the Athenians, and with her 
assistance he now collected an army of malcontents from 
all parts of Greece. With this army, he set out from 
Sardes, in B.c. 401. He encountered his brother at 
Kunaxa, where a battle was fought, in which Kyros was 
killed. But the Greeks refused t/o svatendet^ wid after 
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having been treacherously drawn into the interior of 
Asia, their leaders were murdered. Xenophon, the Athen- 
ian historian, who had accompanied the army as a 
volunteer, now undertook the command of his country- 
men, dispelled their despair, and promised to condud> 
them back to Greece. They marched northward through 
unknown countries, pursued by their enemies, attacked 
by the fierce natives, and struggling with all kinds of 
untoward difficulties, until they reached the Greek town 
of Trapezns, on the Euxine. Their number, originally 
about 13,000, was reduced during their march to 8000. 
This retreat of the Greeks is one of the most remarkable 
in military history, and has been minutely described by 
Xenophon himself in his " Anabasis." 

When, after the death of Kyros, Tissaphemes received 
the gove^ent of Asia Minor, the Greek cities refused 
to obey him, and invoked the assistance of Sparta. Thim- 
bront accordingly was sent out with a large force, but 
effected little ; and his successor, Derkyllidas, by negotia- 
tion gained over many of the ^olian towns, and then 
proceeded to the north to secure the Greek cities on the 
coast of Thrace. Tissaphemes, with another Persian 
satrap, met the Greek army on the banks of the Mseander, 
but instead of fighting a battle, a truce was concluded, 
B.C. 397, for the purpose of considering the terms of a 
peace proposed by Derkyllidas, who demanded the inde- 
pendence of the Asiatic Greeks. The proposal was 
accepted, on condition that the Greek garrisons should be 
withdrawn from the towns. 

The year before this, the Spartan king, Agis, had died, 
and was succeeded by his brother, Agesilaos, one of the 
ablest generals that Sparta ever produced. At the very 
beginning of his reign, a conspiracy of the poor, headed 
by Kinadon, was formed against the wealthy Spartans, 
but was crushed by the prudence of Agesilaos. As it 
became known that Persia was making preparations for 
subduing the Asiatic Greeks, Agesilaos and Lysander 
sailed with a large armament to Ephesus \ but Tv^^^- 
phemes; not being quite ready, coiyd.\x<^^ %i XjcNx'Sfc^ ^'^"^ 
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to gain time to collect his forcea When Agesilaos saw 
through this scheme, he marched against the treacherous 
Persian, and completely defeated him in the neighbour- 
hood of Sardes. Tissaphemes, in consequence of this 
loss, was deprived of his post, and put to death by his 
successor, Tithraustes, who bribed the Spaiian king to 
direct his forces against Phamabazus, another satrap. In 
this \mdertaking, Agesilaos was so successful that he 
formed a plan of carrying the war into the heart of 
Persia; but in the midst of his preparations for this 
expedition he was recalled to Sparta, B.c. 394. 

While Agesilaos had been pursuing his victorious 
career, Tithraustes had been stirring up, by bribery, the 
Greeks against Sparta, and accordijogly a coalition was 
formed by the leading states against the Spartans, who 
had become odious to all the Greeks, on account of the 
cruelty of the governors (harmostse) whom she had sent 
into the cities which she professed to have freed from the 
tyranny of Athens. The Phokians, being attacked by 
the Lokrians, applied to Sparta for assistance. An army, 
commanded by Lysander, was despatched to the scene of 
the war, and on its passage through Boeotia, in B.C. 395, 
made an attack upon Haliartos. The Thebans, siding 
with the Lokrians, hastened to the assistance of the town, 
and in the ensuing engagement Lysander was killed. 
The confederates now held a meeting at Korinth, and 
their alliance was readily joined by other states. At the 
same time, the King of Persia engaged Korum, a dis- 
tinguished Athenian exile, to equip a fleet against Spai-ta; 
and it was at this critical moment that Agesilaos was 
i-ecalled. He came down through the northern countries, 
and on his arrival in Greece the war with the confeder- 

■ 

ates had already commenced. They tried to prevent the 
Spartans from proceeding northward, but were defeated 
in the neighbourhood of Nemea. When, at last, Agesi- 
laos aiTived in Boeotia, late in the year B.C. 394, he 
received information that the whole of the Spaiian fleet 
had ]>een utterly defeated off" Knidos. A few days later, 
Agesilaos engaged in a battle ag,am^\. \\i<!> cox\federate8 
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near Koroneia, where both parties fought with the utmost 
exasperation, but Agesilaos gained the day. He then 
went home and disbanded his army. The war, however, 
was continued in the territory of Korinth with the 
gi*eatest bitterness; and although the Korinthian port 
of Lechseon fell into the hands of the Spartans, yet 
the Korinthians, aided by the Athenian Iphikrates, 
maintained themselves successfully against their enemies, 
who were now commanded by Agesilaos. The Greek 
cities in Asia Minor had, in the meantime, been de- 
livered from their Spartan governors with the help of 
Konon and Phamabazus, both of whom, in B.C. 393, 
ravaged the coasts of Lakonia, and seized the island of 
Kythera. The Greeks were amply supplied by Persia 
with subsidies against Sparta, and Konon even obtained 
the consent of Pharnabazus to rebuild the walls of Athens, 
a work which was completed as early as 392. Sparta's 
maritime power was now gone, and Athens was fast 
recovering her former supremacy. But the Spartans, in 
order to avenge themselves, had recourse to intrigues for 
the purpose of destroying the power and influence of 
Konon. The crafty AntaUddas was sent out to make to 
the Persian satrap, Tiribazus, proposals of a peace in 
which the Asiatic Greeks were to be handed over to the 
king. The satrap, notwithstanding the opposition of 
Konon and others, entered into the scheme, and even 
supplied Sparta with the means of building another fleet, 
and then took Konon prisoner. But soon after, quarrels 
arose among the satraps, who then gave up their support 
of Sparta, and transfeiTed it to Athens. 

In Europe, the Spartans had, in the meantime, gained 
some advantages, and checked some of the proceedings 
of the Athenians. In these circumstances, the latter 
sent out the aged TJirasyhuhs with a considerable fleet, 
with which he was at first very successful on the coast of 
Thrace and in the -^gaean, but he fell in an engagement 
at Aspendos. This brave and noble commander was 
succeeded by the reckless and effeminate Agyrrhios^ in 
consequence of which the Sparlaua x^Ci^xet^ tsssnkj <:^ 
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tlieir lost places, and even luirassed Atfika &om the 
island of ^gina, of which ihey had made themselTes 



While these things were going on in Greece, Antal- 
kida» again went to Aaia, determined this time to bring 
about H, peace with Persia. The plan, was facilitated hy 
the fact that the Athenians, tired of the war, were also 
turning their thoughts to peace. Accordingly, thej also, 
joined by the Korinthians and Aleves, sent envoys to 
TiribazuB ; and a peace, commonly called the Peace of 
Antal&idat, was concluded in B.C. 387, on the following 
terms : That the Greek cities in Asia, together with 
Klazomenffi and Kyprus, should belong to Persia ; but 
that all other Greek towns should be free and indepen- 
dent, with the exception of the islands of Lemnos, 
ImbroB, and Skyros, which belonged to the Athenians. 
According to this peace, the leading states ought to have 
set free the smaller towns in their respective territories. 
But Thebes and Argos, not being inclined ix> comply with 
this stipulation, had to he compelled by threats. Sparta, 
itself which ought to have set an example to the other 
states, continued to exercise its sovereigaty over Lakonia 
and!' 




,-^^. 




CHAPTER X 



The peace of Antalkidaa 'was never completely carried 
out, BO far as the towns of Greece were concerned 
Sparta not only maintained the sovereignty over her 
former subjects, but extended it over the whole of Pelo- 
ponnesus, with the exception of Argos, which maintained 
its independence. Not satisfied mth this, Sparta even 
presumed to int«rfere in the afiairs of the states of 
Northern Greece. These latter endeavoured to secure 
themselves by a coalition, of which Olynthos was the 
head. A report that Athens and Bceotia intended to 
join the coalition, led the Spartaim to send out a force 
under Eiidamidas, who at once took posseaaion of Poti- 
dxa. Soon after, a larger army followed, under the 
command of Pktebidas. While he was passing through 
Bceotia, the oligarchical party at Thebes betrayed the 
city into his hands, and Ismenias, the leader of the 
popular party, was arrested and put to death. The prin- 
cipal men of the popular party, about 300 in number, 
took refuge in Athens. One of them was Pelopidas, 
whose eminent &iend Upaminondas remained at Thebes 
unmolested, because there was nothing about him to 
frighten the oligarchs. 

The war against Olynthog lasted from B.C. %^% ^ ^l*^, 
when its inhabitants were com^Uei \i-3 ^■aivna "«> '***' 
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elude a peace in wliich they had to recognise the supre- 
macy of their conquerors. Sparta had now reached the 
height of its power and influence, for the other states 
were too much weakened to venture upon a fresh war. 
But the year of Sparta's greatest prosperity was also the 
beginning of her decline. 

"pdopLs, in conjunction with a smaU number of 
fellow-exiles, formed the plan of delivering his native 
city, which was kept in subjection by a Spartau garrison. 
One night he and his friends entered Thebes in disguise, 
and being joined by others, they proceeded to the houses of 
the oligarchs and put them to death. The citizens, being 
called out to assert their freedom, assembled at daybreak 
in arms, while an Athenian force was hastening to their 
assistance. The Spartan harmost was obliged to capitu- 
late, but he and his garrison were allowed to depart 
unhurt, and only those who had assisted in betraying the 
city into the enemy's hands were punished with death. 
When Sparta was informed of these events, she resolved 
to crush Thebes by force of arms, and thus commenced 
the Tlwhan War, which lasted from B.c. 378 to 362 ; but 
it was not confined to these two states, all Greece taking 
part in it more or less. Under the able guidance of 
EpaminondaSj Thebes recovered the supremacy over the 
Boeotian towns, and Athens her maritime ascendancy, 
while Sparta was humbled. But the unfortunate war of 
Greeks against Greeks paved the way for their subjuga- 
tion by Macedonia. 

During the first two years, the Spartans invaded and 
i*avaged Boeotia, the Thebans maintaining the defensive 
behind their fortifications, while Pelopidas formed an(i 
trained an excellent army. Athens, now in alliance with 
Thebes, brought about a powerful confederation against 
Sparta, and concluded alliances with the principal mari- 
time states, such as Chios, Byzantium, Bhodes, and 
Mitylene. Its navy was thereby greatly increased, and 
its wisdom and moderation secured to it the confidence 
and attachment of its confederates. In the third year 
of the war, the Lakedsemonians -we^e \:«^\3\^^^ \i^ tha 
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Athenians in their attempt to march into Boeotia. Upon 
this the Spartans equipped a fleet, partly to transport 
their troops into Boeotia, and partly to harass the coasts 
of Attika ; but it was destroyed off Naxos by the Athen- 
ians under Chabriaa, and at the same time an Athenian 
fleet under Tinwtheos laid waste the coasts of Pelopon- 
nesus, and induced Kephalenia, Akarnania, and some 
Epirot tribes to join the Athenian confederacy. By this 
means, Thebes was protected against any further attacks, 
and enabled to effect the submission of the Boeotian 
towns. 

The success of Thebes, however, was beginning to excite 
fear and alarm at Athens, and thus led the Athenians to 
conclude a peace with Sparta, on the basis of that of An- 
talkidas. The Thebans, of course, refused to be a party 
to it ; and some Bceotian towns trying to assert ^ek 
freedom, were razed to the ground. Athens, however, 
pursued her own course, leaving Spai*ta to continue the 
war against Thebes. The feeling then prevailing in 
Greece was almost like that which had divided the nation 
during the Peloponnesian war, for everywhere the oli- 
garchs were at war with the democracy, and being no 
longer supported by Sparta, the democrats nearly every- 
where gained the upper hand. The Athenian general 
Iphihrates was fighting successfully in the cause of demo- 
cracy, when in B.C. 373, negotiations for peace were again 
commenced, the King of Persia being this time invited to 
act as mediator. Accordingly the peace of Antalkidas 
was renewed and accepted by both Athens and Sparta, 
but Thebes did not join in it, as she insisted upon main- 
taining her supremacy over the Bceotian towns. 

Immediately after the conclusion of this peace, the 
Spartan king, KleombrotoSf invaded Boeotia, but the 
Thebans, though without allies, being commanded by 
her brave and able citizens, Pelopidas and Epaminondas, 
gained a most complete victory at Leuktra, in B.C. 371. 
In that battle, Kieombrotos with 400 Spartans, and 
upwards of 3000 Lakonians, were slain. Sijarta'a TSkiLv 
tary prestige waB gone, and Ker "P^Yo^oxixyKsvaxv "^j^-n^^^^^ 
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began to throw off her yoke. All the Arkadian com- 
mmiities united and began to build a great capital, called 
Megalopolis. They relied upon help from Thebes, which, 
after strengthening itself by several new alliances, invaded 
Peloponnesus, in b.c. 369, under the command of Pelopi- 
das and Epaminondas. On their arrival in the peninsula, 
they were joined by many Peloponnesians, and marched 
against Sparta. The Spartans were almost paralysed 
with fear, but as the firat attack on the city produced 
little effect, Epaminondas proceeded to Gythion, which 
he set on fire, and then turned into Messenia. Large 
numbers of Helots and Spartan subjects here flocked to 
his standards, and he proclaimed the independence of 
Messenia, the severest blow that could have been inflicted 
on Sparta. Messenians from all parts were invited to 
return to their ancient homes, and the building of a new 
capital, Messene, at the foot of Mount Ithome, was forth- 
with commenced. After an absence of scarcely three 
months, Epaminondas returned home. 

Sparta in her distress had applied to Athens for assist- 
ance, and with their usual generosity, the Athenian 
people sent Iphikrates into Peloponnesus, but he was 
unable to cut off the return of Epaminondas. A treaty 
of alliance was then concluded between Athens and 
Sparta, according to which the command of their united 
forces should belong alternately to each of the two states. 

In B.C. 368, Epaminondas again invaded Peloponnesus, 
and defeated the hostile armies stationed on the isthmus 
to prevent his entering the peninsula. Several Pelopon- 
nesian towns joined him of their own accord, but otJiers 
had to be compelled. The condition of Sparta^ however, 
was now somewhat improved, for she had received succour 
from Sicily ; and the Arkadians, in consequence of their 
arrogance, were forsaken by their Theban protectors. 
Just at this crisis the King of Persia sent envoys, advising 
the belligerents to conclude peace, but the Thebans per- 
emptorily declared that they would not set free their sub- 
jects. The war therefore was continued, although just then 
another enemy arose in the nortbi, a.^\i\st >frkom Thebes 
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had to employ a part of her forces. Jason, tyrant of 
Pheras, who had the command of all the Thessalian towns, 
seeing the distressed state of Greece, had conceived the 
idea of making himself master of it. He therefore had 
tried to interfere in the war between Thebes and Sparta, 
but soon after the battle of Leuktra he had been assas- 
sinated. Alexander, who afterwards succeeded to the 
tyrannis, became involved in a war with Thebes, in 
consequence of which Pelopidas in B.C. 368, invaded 
Thessaly, but was taken prisoner, and it was only after 
repeated attempts that Epaminondas succeeded in effect- 
ing his liberation. Some years later, when Pelopidas 
had again entered Thessaly, to free the towns from their 
cruel and reckless tyrant, he was killed in a battle at 
Kynoskephalse, though his army was victorious, and com- 
pelled the tyrant to restore the independence of tho 
Thessalian towns, and to enter into an alliance with 
Thebes, B.a 364. 

In the meantime the Arkadian state had been crushed, 
in B.C. 367, by the Spartans in a battle in which 10,000 
Arkadians and not a single Spartan are said to have fallen. 
The year after this battle, Epaminondas invaded Pelo- 
ponnesus for the third time, but without producing any 
lasting effect. Several states indeed wished for peace, but 
a war which broke out in B.c. 365, between Arkadia 
and Elis, destroyed all hope of it. Sparta supported 
Elis, but the Arkadians defeated both, and took posses- 
sion of the temple of Olympia. A dispute then arose 
among them as to what should be done with the temple 
treasures, and the Theban commander arrested a number 
of persons who had advised to spend the treasures upon 
the army. The Arkadians, Mantineia at their head, 
enraged at this interference, called upon all the Pelopon- 
nesians to assert their independence of Thebes. But 
Epaminondas was already approaching with allies from 
Euboea and Thessaly, and was joined in Peloponnesus by 
the Argives, Messenians, and some Arkadian towns. 
The Lakonians with their allies were encamped near 
Mantineia, where Epaminondaa xeaoVv^^ \ft ^"^ci^ ^ ^^ 
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cisive battle. His first attack was made with such 
Tehemence, that the enemies were overpowered and put 
to flight, but he himself was mortally wounded in his 
breast by a spear. He refused to have the weapon 
extracted, until he was assured of the complete victory 
. of his troops. When he was informed of this, the iron 
was removed, and he bled to death. 

This battle of Mantineia, which was fought in B.c. 
362, is one of the most important in Greek history. 
Thebes, which had for a short period risen from compara- 
tive obscurity, and exercised its influ^ence in the affairs of 
Greece, suddenly fell from its proud positirai, for it owed 
its power solely to its two great citizens, Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas, and after their death there was no one to 
take their place. But Sparta's power was broken, and 
a peace was at length confeluded, in B.c. 361, in which 
the independence of Messenia was recognised. The great 
AgesUaoSy who had gone to Egypt to support a rebellion 
against Persia, died in the same year. 

Ever since the time of the Peloponnesian war, it had 
become more and more customary among the Greeks to 
carry on their wars by means of mercenaries, while the 
citizens remained at home, enjoying the pleasures and 
luxuries of life, and losing their wai'like spirit. Athens, 
which in many respects was carried away by the general 
current, nevertheless displayed at times an energy and a 
patriotism worthy of the descendants of the men who 
fought at Marathon and Salamis. Unprincipled leadei*s 
of the people offcen sold and betrayed their country, while 
the people thoughtlessly followed them and allowed their 
country to drift into danger. 

While nearly all the states of Greece were in this 
condition, a power was rising in the north, which 
threatened the independence, and in the end crushed the 
liberty of Greece. That power was the kingdom of 
Mctcedonia, Its inhabitants appear to have been a mix- 
tare of Pelasgians and Illyrians ; the Greeks called them 
hArharianB — that is, foreigners, — but the royal family 
traced its origin to Karanos, aiv Ax^^^^TOvRfc. Thft early 
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histoiy of this kingdom is very obscure. The first king 
■who did much to introduce Greek civilisation among his 
subjects was ArcheUtos, who reigned from b.c. 413 to B.a 
399. We have already noticed that the kings of Mace 
donia occasionally interfered in the quarrels of the Greeks. 
At the time at which we have now arrived, the kingdom 
was governed by Philip, son of Amyntas. He had been 
taken to Thebes as a hostage by Pelopidas, when the 
latter had been called upon to mediate between two pre- 
tenders to the throne of Macedonia. Philip was still 
living at Thebes in B.C. 359, when the King of Macedonia 
died ; he now made his escape into Macedonia to establish 
his claim to the throne. After having got rid of two 
pretenders, he came into conflict with the Athenians, 
who were trying to extend their dominion on the Thracian 
coast, while Philip's object was to drive them altogether 
from it. During his residence at Thebes, he had become 
acquainted with the character and manners of the Greeks, 
whose civilisation he highly appreciated. He was a man 
of extraordinary gifts, uniting in his person the prudence, 
cunning, and cleverness of an expert politician, with the 
talents of a general, the energy and perseverance of a 
soldier, and the liberality of a king. His Macedonian 
army was far superior to the mercenaries employed by 
the Greeks. When he wished to obtain aii object, he was 
as successful in the art of bribery as in that of war ; and 
promises, even oaths, were no obstacles to him, if by 
their violation, he could gain his ends. 

While Philip was extending his kingdom in the west 
and in the east, Athens, being engaged in what is 
called the Social War, from b.c. 357 to B.c. 355, was 
unable to offer any resistance. The social war was one 
which Athens had to wage against her revolted allies, 
headed by Chios. The Athenian commander, CJuirea, a 
short-sighted and incompetent man, entered into negotia- 
tion with a rebellious Persian satrap, in consequence of 
which the King of Persia threatened to support the allies 
with his fleet. Athens was thereby fr\^l\tet^'eA\s^^ ^^- 
clndmg a. peace in which, she \oBt Ve\* Tao^\» x^^x^fc^ ^i^^a^ 
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and a great part of her revenue. Philip of Macedonia 
had in the meantime been called upon to assist the 
Thessalian towns against Lykophron, the tyrant of Pherse 
and murderer of his predecessor. PMlip accomplished 
the task, and thereby secured the support of the Thessalian 
towns i^ his own schemes. He did not, however, depose 
the tyrant, as he hoped to make use of him also in any 
future emergency. Such an opportunity occurred soon 
after in what is called the Sacred War, from b.c. 355 to 
B.C. 346, which arose in the following manner. 

The Thebans, still bent upon maintaining the position 
they had occupied under Pelopidas and Epaminondas, 
accused the Phokians before the Council of Amphiktyons 
of having taken into cultivation a piece of land which 
had been regarded as accursed. The Amphiktyons find- 
ing the Phokians guilty, demanded a very heavy fine, and 
ordered them to destroy the work of their own hands. 
As the Phokians refused, war was forthwith declared 
against them to vindicate the honour of Apollo. The 
Phokians had meanwhile taken possession of the temple 
of Delphi and its treasures, and on the advice of their 
leader, Fhilomehs, had converted the gold and silver into 
money, to defray the expenses of the war. For a time 
Philomelos was successful, but in B.C. 352, he fell in 
battle, and was succeeded by his brother Onoma/rcJios, 
who used the temple treasures most imscrupulously in 
bribery as well as in meeting the necessary expenditure. 
He also gained the support of Lykophron of Pherae, by 
aiding him against the Thessalian towns. Philip of 
Macedonia supported the tyrant, and after having suffered 
some reverses, he fought a fierce battle, in which the 
Macedonians proclaimed themselves the champions of 
Apollo, and gained the victory over their enemies. 
Athens and Sparta were allied with the Phokians, and 
an Athenian fleet was stationed near Thermopylae; 
Onomarchos, in trying to reach it, perished. He was 
succeeded by his brotiier Fhayllos, who was joined by 
Lykophron with a large body of mercenaries. Philip*s 
object was to penetrate into the YiewrVi q£ Gx^^ce^but 
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being prevented by the Athenian fleet, he returned to 
Macedonia. Having, however, become the champion of 
the Amphiktyons, he had acquired a sort of right to 
interfere in the affairs of Greece. The great Athenian 
orator Demosthenes, even at this early time, saw through 
the schemes of the wily Macedonian, and warned his 
countrymen against him, Phayllos continued the war 
very vigorously, though he was beaten several times; 
but in B.C. 351 he died of an illness, and was succeeded 
by PhalaskoSy who was likewise unsuccessful, but fearfully 
ravaged Boeotia. The Thebans, notwithstanding the 
subsidies they received from Persia, were in the end 
defeated by the Phokians in a great battle near Koroneia, 
in B.C. 346, after which many Boeotian towns fell into 
the hands of the enemy. 

When thus hard pressed, the Thebans sought the 
assistance of Philip. At Athens, Demosthenes was 
stirring up the people to send help to the town of 
Olynthos, which was attacked by Philip. The great 
orator, who clearly saw the danger, tried to unite all 
Greece against the common enemy. But it was of no 
avail ; Olynthos and other places were taken and de- 
stroyed; and while the king was continuing his conquests, 
he yet commenced negotiations for peace with Athens. The 
people there allowed themselves to be lulled into security, 
and even Demosthenes for a time thought that the 
Macedonians might be trusted. It was just at this time, 
B.C. 346, that the Thebans applied to Philip for assistance 
against the Phokians. As by this time the Athenians had 
become desirous of peace, ambassadors were sent to the 
king to arrange the terms. Philip, in order to please the 
Thebans, excluded the Phokians from the negotiations, 
and Athens accepted the terms. But when the document 
was sent to Philip for his signature, the envoys were 
detained while the king continued his conquests. "When 
at last he had signed the peaoe, and the envoys had 
returned to Athens, he marched through the pass of 
Thermopylae against the Phokians. Their leader Ph|L- 
Isekos in despair made bis pecuc^ \?\^(\i'^\3SLA:^-»«c>^^^^^^^ 
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di-ew from the contest. The Phokians, now without a 
leader, surrendered to Philip on the understanding that 
he would plead their cause with the Amphiktyons. But 
they were bitterly deceived, for they were for ever 
excluded from the Amphiktyonic league, and had to 
deliver up their arms ; their towns were destroyed, and 
they were ordered annually to pay a very heavy sum to 
the temple at Delphi. Thi^ verdict was carried into 
effect without mercy, by l^e Thebans and the Macedonian 
soldiers. Many of the Boeotian towns also were forced 
to acknowledge the supremacy of Thebes, and large 
numbers of their inhabitants were sold into slavery. 

Philip now stepped into the place of the Phokians in 
the Amphiktyonic Council, and obtained some important 
privileges. The terrible fate of the Phokians sdarmed 
the Greeks, and especially the Athenians, but their fears 
were allayed by Hie orator -^chines, who was bribed by 
Philip ; and as Athens was not in a condition to enter 
upon a fresh war, Demosthenes himself advised the 
people to remain quie^^mid not to oppose the decree 
against ihe Phokians. 

While the Sacred War had been raging in central and 
northern Greece, Sparta had been endeavouring to recover 
her supremacy in Peloponnesus. At the same time a 
Macedonian party had been formed in several towns of 
the peninsulaffor Philip eveiywhere fostered dissensions, 
in tbB hope of finding L opportunity to interfei«, for he 
aimed at nothing short of ilae supremacy of all Greece. 
The Athenians, perceiving this, tried to bring about a 
peace among the Peloponnesians. Demosthenes, more 
than any one else, saw through Philip's schemes, and tried 
to convince his coimtrirmen of the danger that was im- 
pending over l^em. But though Philip, in spite of all 
treaties, pursued his conquests in all directions, the 
crafty deceiver made them believe that he was really 
concerned only about the preservation of peace. 

The Athenians did, indeed, some things to counteract 

the king's influence ; and when, at last, in B.C. 340, he 

Idi'd seige to the towns of Permtlio^ ^tsid Byzantium, they 
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meule up their minds at once ; and even the King of Persist 
had become so alarmed at the progress of the Macedonian, 
that lie sent out a force to assist the Greeks. Howenrer, 
it was impossible to bnng about a coalition of the Greek 
states. Fhokiony who now commanded the Athenian 
army, was successful in repelling the king, and thereby 
raised the spirits of the Athenians to sudi a degree that, 
in B.C. 339, they renounced the peace with him. Soon 
after this, the Ainphiktyons appointed Philip commander- 
in-chief of their army, commissioning him to make war 
against the town of Amphissa, which was charged with 
having brought under cultivation a district sacred tQ 
Apollo. Philip, of course, gladly seized the opportiwty, 
w£ich had been partly brought about by his own intriguer, 
and proceeded at once against Amphissa, at the same time 
stirring up ike ancient enmity between Thebes and 
Athens. Amphissa was easily reduced, but he neverthe- 
less remained with his large army in Lokris, and th^ 
next year he suddenly seized upon the towns of ElcUeia> 
and Kytmion. 

This act of violence at once opened the eyes of all 
the Greeks ] and the Athenians, on the advice of Demos- 
thenes, concluded an alliance with Thebes. Their enUiu- 
sissm to maintain the liberty of Greece was immense, 
and reinforcements were gathered from all parts of the 
country. At first the Greeks were successful; but in 
B.C. 338 a decisive battle was fought in the plain of 
ChceroTieia. The issue was long undecided, but in the 
end the Greeks were completely defeated. One thousand 
Athenians fell, and 2000 were taken prisoners. This battle 
decided the fate of Greece, and Philip was master of the 
situation ; but he showed, on the whole, a wise modera- 
tion. The Athenians, after recovering from th^ $rst 
terror and consternation, refused to listen to any pro- 
posals of peace. Demosthenes and otiier patriots 4id 
their best to fan this spirit of resistance, but their 
enthusiasm lacked the means of giving it. effect, and 
in the end an embassy was sent to PhUip to ratify the 
terms of the peace he offered, TVife k.\}&i&\i^aiSA \ia^ ^a 
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give up Samos, and to promise to send deputies to a 
general congress which was to meet at Korinth in B.C. 
337. The Macedonian king was now the real master of 
Greece ; but Athens, under the able management of men 
like Demosthenes, Phokion, and Lykurgos, still main- 
tained an honourable position and a high degree of pros- 
perity. The Thebans had to pay dearly for having 
abandoned the alliance with Philip : their citadel was 
occupied by a Macedonian garrison, and they lost the 
supremacy over the Boeotian towns. The greater part of 
the Peloponnesians likewise acknowledged Philip as their 
sovereign. In the spring of b.c. 337, deputies from all 
parts of Greece met in congress at Korinth; Sparta alone 
was not represented. In this assembly, Philip declared 
that the fi^l object of aU his undertaldkgs w^ to chaa- 
tise Persia for the wrongs she had in^cted upon the 
Greeks. This declaration was received with general 
approbation, and the king was at once appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of all the Greek forces. Preparations 
were forthwith made on a large scale, and every Greek 
jstate had to furnish its contingent. Some troops were at 
once sent into Asia, under the command of Attalos and 
Parmenion; Philip himself was detained in Europe by 
family affairs. In ihe following year, B.C. 336, great 
festivities were going on in his capital of Pella, to cele- 
brate the marriage of his daughter, Kleopatra, with 
Alexander of Epirus, when Philip was suddenly mur- 
dered at the entrance of the theatre by a person who had 
been wronged by him. The people and the army at 
once demanded his son Alexander for his successor. 
That young prince, only twenty yeai*s old, had already 
distinguished himself on several occasions by his valoui*. 
The kingdom, at this moment, was in a perilous position, 
for the death of Philip made a deep impression; and 
both the barbarians in the north, and the Greeks in the 
south were in commotion, imagining that the day had 
now come for recovering their independence. But all 
di&culties were soon overcome by the genius of young 
jUexander, 




CHAPTEK XL 

QRKECK DURING THB REIGN OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 

Alexander the Great had been moat carefully educated b; 
Aristotle, the greatest of all Greek philosophera, and his 
mind was so tiiorougbly imbued with a, love of Greek 
art and literature, ihat he may be regarded as a real and 
true Greek. When his father's death became known at 
Athens, the old enthusiasm for freedom rose to such a 
pitch, that the people voted a golden crown for the 
murderer of Philip, no one believing that the "Boy of 
Fella," as they contemptuously called Alexander, would 
be able to keep the conquests of his father together ; but 
they did not know the spirit and energy of the young 
king. After he had gained poBseaaion of the throne, he 
marched into Theagaly to assert his Eupremacy over 
Greece, sword in hand. Little resistance was there 
offered to him, and with unexpected rapidity he advanced 
southward. The Amphiityonic Council at once did 
homage to him, and as ike leading states, Thebes, Athens, 
and Sparta, did not send deputies to greet him, he 
BtrMghtway marched into Bceotia and encamped at the 
very gates of Thebes. The Athenians, now discovering 
that they had judged him wrongly, sued for pardon, 
which was granted on condition of their sending deputies 
to the congress sitting at EorintL Alexander himself 
appeared there, and waa appointed cs(imiiasii.«v;-\ii.-^rM^ ''^ 
aU the Greeks against Persia- Itft ■iQwe:ea8. ^»» •s^" 
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trusted with the management of all the afifairs of Greece, 
and was to remain permanent until the king's return. 
Sparta alone stubbornly refused to send deputies. 

When the submission of Greece was thus secured, ke 
returned to Macedonia, in B.c. 335, and immediately pro- 
ceeded against the northern and western barbarians who 
were threatening his kingdom. In these campaigns he 
had to encounter the most terrible difficulties, but his 
energy and personal bravery overcame them alL In 
lUyricum, however, he was detained for a considerable 
time, in consequence of which a report was spread that 
he had been killed. This rumour stirred up all the Greeks 
that were hostile to Macedonia, and the King of Persia 
caused large sums of money to be distributed among them. 
Thebes, together with several other states, at once rose in 
arms ; and the Athenian patriots, Demosthenes at their 
head, induced the people to declare war against Macedonia. 
At Thebes the Macedonian garrison was besieged in the 
akropolis, but all of a sudden Alexander appeared with 
a large army in Bceotia, and Thebes after a short but 
brave defence was taken. Alexander, wishing to make 
an example, inflicted the severest punishment upon it ; 
the city, with the exception of the temples and the house 
of the poet Pindar, was razed to the ground. Six thou- 
sand men had fallen during the siege, and the surviving 
20,000 were sold as slaves. 

The fate of Thebes made a deep impression upon all 
Greece, and the Athenians were the flrst to send ambassadors 
to implore the king's mercy. The petition was granted 
on condition that Demosthenes and Lykurgos should be 
delivered up to him. But this demand was not insisted 
upon, Alexander being most desirous of securing the good- 
will of the Athenians, for whom he entertained the great- 
est respect. In the autumn he returned to Macedonia 
and made preparations for the expedition against Persia. 
In the spring of B.C. 334, he proceeded with a considerable 
army to Sestos, where his fleet was ready to carry them 
into Asia. Antipater was left behind as regent of the 
kingdom, AJexander's army, though amftll in comparison 
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witli the myriads at the disposal of the Persian king, 
consisted of Macedonians, barbarian subjects, and only 
about 7000 Greeks, for large numbers of the latter, dis- 
daining to serve under their conqueror, had gone to Asia 
and entered the army of King Darius. Among these 
were some men of great ability, such as Memnon, a Hho- 
dian, who undertook the command of the Persian fleet, and 
kept up the connection between Persia and the European 
Greeks. 

When Alexander entered Asia, he was accompanied by 
poet^ historians, and phUosophei^, who were to Lmortal- 
ise his exploits, and gather information about the nations 
and countries never before visited by EuropReans. His 
generals were the most eminent of the time, and two of 
them, Ptolemy and Aristobulos, afterwards wrote accounts 
of their master's expedition, but their works have per- 
ished. At Troy the young king, an enthusiastic admirer 
of Achilles, offered sacrifices to the Greek heroes, which 
was of course flatterhig to the Greek portion of his anny. 
His first encounter with the Peraian forces took place on 
the banks of the little river Granikos, where he completely 
defeated them, though they were far superior in numbers. 
The result of this victory was that nearly all Asia Minor 
submitted to him, especially the Greek cities, which wel- 
comed him as a Greek delivering them from the barbarians. 
The city of Halikamassos alone offered a brave but 
ineffectual resistance. Memnon, who had done much by 
means of Persian gold to stir up the European Greeks, 
suddenly died, which must have been a great relief to the 
king, who now marched through Kilikia, where he con- 
ti-acted a severe illness by bathing in the icy waters of the 
river Kydnos, but he was saved by the skill of his phy- 
sician. 

The Persian monarch now advanced with a large army to 
oppose the invaders at the mountain passes leading from 
Kilikia into Syria, and a great battle was fought at 18808, 
in B.C. 333, in which the barbaiians were completely 
routed. The booty made by Alexander was immenaa \ 
and among the prisoners were t\ie 'km^^\xiQ'CQAx^\^^^^'^'4 
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and two daughters, all of whom were treated with cour- 
tesy and generosity. He then advanced into Phoenicia 
and Palestine, where no resistance was offered; but the 
city of Tyre refused to surrender, and had to be compelled 
by a memorable siege which lasted seven months. All its 
inhabitants who could not escape were massacred or sold 
into slavery, and the city was destroyed, B.C. 332. The 
town of Gaza experienced the same fate. 

Alexander then marched into Egypt, where the Mace- 
donians were welcomed as deliverers from the detested 
dominion of the Persians. He not only treated the 
Egyptians with great consideration, but visited the temple 
of their god Ammon in the western desert, where the 
priests declared him to be a son of the god. This at 
once increased his authority, and made him appear to the 
superstitious Egyptians as one of themselves. While he 
was engaged in Egypt, where he founded the city of 
Alexandria near the mouth of the Nile, Darius assembled 
a fresh army to meet the invaders ; but before entering 
upon any decisive step, he tried to purchase peace by 
certain concessions. Alexander's mind, however, was 
bent upon anything but peace. He marched into Asia, 
crossed the Euphrates and Tigris, and met the Persian 
army, in B.c. 331, near Gaugamelay where he again de- 
feated his enemies, though their army is said to have 
been twenty times more numerous than his own. The 
Persian capitals, Babylon, Susa, Persepolis, and Egbatana, 
with their vast treasures, fell into his hands, and Per- 
sepolis was wantonly destroyed by fire. The unfortunate 
Darius, after this defeat, fled eastward, but was murdered 
by Bessus, one of his own satraps. 

During the following years, Alexander, by the boldest 
marches through mountainous regions, conquered the 
countries to the south and east of the Caspian, which 
were inhabited by hardy and warlike tribes. Several 
colonies, called after him Aleocandria, were founded in 
those distant countries, and became centres of Greek 
commerce and civilisation. At Bactra he man^ied, in 
Jza 328, Jioxajm, the daughter oi a "Bac^iY^a.-a c\v\eC. Aa 
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he still continued to advance eastward, his Macedonians 
began openly to show their discontent, but he nevei-the- 
less pushed onward, determined to reach the wondrous 
land of India, and in B.c. 327 he crossed the river Indus. 
The Indians offered a more vigorous resistance than he 
had encountered in Persia, and more than once his own 
life was in imminent danger. But what contributed to 
his success was the jealousy among the Indian chiefs, 
some of whom allied themselves with him against their 
neighbours. The most powerful among them was Porus, 
against whom he had to fight a fearful battle, in which 
20,000 Indians were slain, and Porus himself was 
wounded and taken prisoner. After having founded 
several colonies, Alexander advanced towards the river 
Hyphasis, and intended even to reach the Ganges. But 
the Ma<;edonians now showed such strong opposition to 
any further progress eastward, that the king was obliged 
to give in, and made up his mind to return. Leaving 
the Indian chiefs in the possession of their dominions, on 
condition of their recognising his supremacy, he sailed 
down the river Hydaspes to explore the mouths of the 
Indus and the Indian Ocean. 

Alexander and his army returned by land through the 
fearful desert of Gedrosia, while the fleet, under the 
admiral Nearchos, sailed along the coast into the Persian 
Gulf. The sufferings of the army on its march through 
the desert consisting of fine dust and sand, under a scorch- 
ing sun and without water, were indescribable. Although 
the march lasted only two months, yet three-fourths of 
the men died a miserable death. When, the year after 
this, B.C. 325, he reached Persia, he rewarded the gallant 
survivors most liberally, and those who were incapable of 
further service were sent back to Europe with rich pre- 
sents. Alexander did not treat the Persians as a con- 
quered people, but respected their religion as well as their 
national customs ; and in order to conciliate them still 
more, or we should perhaps rather say, to gratify his own 
vanity and ambition, he adopted the pomp and cerossaayc^ 
of an eastern despot, demanding oi \i\s^\rcQ'^^»x>L^is5^0kKc^ 
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the same prostration and adoration as was usually paid to 
eastern sovereigns. 

He further tried to strengthen the union between the 
West and the East by marriages of Macedonians with 
Persian women. He himself took Barsine, one of Darius's 
daughters, for his second wife ; and upwards of 10,000 
Macedonians received Persian wives with rich dowries 
from their king. These marriages, celebi*ated with extra- 
ordinary festivities, offended many Macedonians, unable 
to bear the idea of Asiatic barbarians being raised to an 
equality with themselves, and accordingly, in B.C. 324, a 
mutiny broke out among the troops. It was indeed 
easily suppressed, but PhiloUts, one of his best generals, 
who had put himself at the head of the malcontents, was 
put to death. Other men also, among them the philo- 
sopher KalliatheneSy who openly blamed the king for his 
conduct, were treated with revolting cruelty ; and it is 
evident that the king's head had been turned by the 
worship paid him by the Orientals and by worthless flat- 
terers among his own people. 

Alexander chose Babylon as the capital of his empire, 
and there surrounded himself with a most brilliant court, 
receiving the homage and congratulations from the re- 
motest parts of the earth. Banquets and drunken revels 
followed one another in rapid succession, and various acts 
of cruelty were committed which the king afterwards 
bitterly regretted. Thus his brave general, Kleitos, who 
had excited the king's anger, was slain at a banquet, 
though that very man had once saved the king's life. 

While at Babylon, Alexander was forming vast plans 
for conquering* the West, Africa and the whole of south- 
em Europe. But the perpetual excitement had weakened 
his physical strength, and in the midst of his preparations 
for further conquests he was attacked by a fever, which 
after eleven days terminated his life, about the middle of 
the year B.C. 323. His body was embalmed and carried 
to Alexandria in Egypt. A successor had never been 
»pjx>inied, but on his death-bed the king had given his 
geal-ring to Perdikkas. 
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The conquests of Alexander made a lasting impression 
npon Asia, and the Greek colonies he had planted in the 
distant east long survived him, and Greek kingdoms 
formed on the borders of India maintained themselves for 
centuries. Western Asia, and Egypt in particular, be- 
came centres of Greek culture and civilisation. Eastern 
Asia and its populations had become known to Europeans, 
and vast fields were opened to commerce, and especially 
to the sciences of geography and ethnology. Greek civili- 
sation was in fact spread from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean to the banks of the Indus. But the colossal fabric 
raised by Alexander fell to pieces as soon as his mighty 
hand was withdrawn. 

Let us now cast a glance at what happened in Greece 
during Alexander's expedition. In B.c. 333, the Spartan 
king Agis formed a Peloponnesian confederacy for the 
purpose of throwing off the yoke of Macedonia, and he 
was supported by Memnon and some Persian satraps. 
The Allienians also felt inclined to join the movement, 
but the want of means obliged them to remain quiet. 
Alexander moreover tried to keep them in good humour 
by sending messages and valuable presents to them. But 
Sparta was determined to force all Peloponhesus into the 
confederacy. On hearing of this, the regent Antipater 
invaded the peninsula with a large army, and the Spar- 
tans, notwithstanding their great valour, were defeated in 
a decisive battle near Megalopolia, Sparta, thus humbled, 
sued for peace, but its request was referred to the congress 
at Korinth, where peace was granted to her on condition 
of her joining the rest of Greece in recognising the supre- 
macy of Macedonia and paying 120 talents. 

Henceforth Greece remained quiet till B.C. 324, when 
Alexander himself sent a proclamation ordering all exiles 
to be restored to their homes. By this means he hoped 
to strengthen the Macedonian party; but the measure 
called forth endless disputes about the property of the 
returning exiles. In addition to this, Hoflrpaloa^ the king's 
treasurer, had secretly left Asia with large sums of \svwsk^ 
which were spent in attempts to \iv.ci\\i^ CjiY^^a^ ^^os>^* 
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Macedonia. At Athens many were ready to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity; but when Antipater demanded 
the surrender of Harpalos, he fled into Krete, where he 
was murdered by a man, who, seizing the money, escaped 
into Kyrene. The Athenians, frightened by the* threats 
of Antipater, instituted proceedings against liiose who had 
received money from Harpalos. Demosthenes, one of 
them, being unable to pay the fine imposed upon him, 
fled to Troezen, but soon afterwards he was recalled from 
his exile. 

When at last the news of Alexander's death reached 
Athens, the people, disregarding the advice of moderate 
and experienced men, who urged the necessity of keeping 
quiet, rushed into open war, and called upon all the Greeks 
to assert their independence. A large army was raised, to 
which the -^tolians furnished a numerous contingent, 
and Leosth&nes was appointed commander of the allied 
forces. He marched through Boeotia and took possession 
of the pass of Thermopylae. At the same time the 
Illyrians and Thracians had risen against Macedonia, so 
that Antipater was placed between two fires. He first 
marched quickly into Thessaly, but as his Thessalian 
cavalry went over to Leosthenes, he threw himself into 
the town of La/mia^ and made proposals of peace. The 
Athenians, flushed with victory, demanded the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the regent. The demand was refused, 
and afiairs soon took a different turn, for Leosthenes died 
of a wound, and the -^tolians returned home. About 
the same time the Macedonian general Leonnatos arrived 
with a large force from Asia in Thessaly. Antiphilos, 
the successor of Leosthenes, was obliged to raise the siege 
of Lamia and to fight a pitched battle against Leonnatos. 
Antipater, being now free, and joined by another army 
from Asia under the command of Klrateros, fought a fierce 
battle near KTomrvon^ B.c. 322, in which the Athenian 
army was twice defeated. All Thessaly surrendered at 
once, and the allies dispersed, each state concluding a 
separate peace for itself The Athenians and ^tolians 
alone remaiaed in arms. 
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Antipater now advanced southward, demanding of the 
Athenians to surrender the leading enemies of Macedonia. 
Demosthenes^ Hyperides, and others, took to flight. The 
entreaties of the Athenians were of no avail ; they had 
to pay the expenses of the war, and to receive a Mace- 
donian ganison in the port of Mnnychia. At the same 
time the government of Athens was handed over to the 
wealthy, who had always been favom-able to Macedonia, 
and only 9000 citizens retained the franchise. The fugitive 
patriots were sentenced to death. Demosthenes, who had 
taken I'efuge in the temple of Poseidon at Kalaureia, 
finding that he was dogged by the agents of Antipater, 
put an end to his life by poison which he had been carry- 
ing about with him for some time. 

Thus ended the war against Macedonia, commonly 
called the Lamian War, in which Athens lost her freedom 
and her democratic constitution. The Macedonians now 
prepared to turn their arms against ^tolia, but the events 
which were occurring in Asia prevented this undertaking. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Hencefokth the hiBtory of Greece is inseparably inter- 
woven ■with that of Macedonia, of which, in feot, it waa 
at times only a sort of province, Whea Alexander died, 
there was no one to succeed him, for he left behind him 
only a ■weak-minded brother and two infant sons. For a 
short time Perdikkas exercised the highest authority as 
regent of the whole empire. But he ■waa murdered in 
B.C. 321, and the generals of Alexander claimed the 
sovereignty of those portions of the empira of which 
they had been appointed governors, and Antigonoa even 
churned the sovereignty of the whole, while Antipater 
and his son Kassa/nd^r kept Macedonia and Greece in 
■their hands. The wives and children of Alexander and 
his brother wei'e kept in a sort of splendid captivity at 
Fella, and in the course of a few years all of tiiem were 
murdered. The history of Alexander's family is perhaps 
■the most tragic in all ancient history. After a great 
deal of fighting among the generals, there arose a great 
and protracted war against Antigonoa, until at length, in 
B.O. 311, the vast empire waa divided among the competi- 
tors. But the peace did not last long; a fr^ -war broke 
out, and five of^ the generals assumed the title of king. 
J&£A?^^o*rever,stiIl remained unsettled in consequence of 
t^epivtenaions of Antig^<X. B>].ttft-w»BY^«&\iva.igcea.t 
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buttle fought at Ipsos, in B.C. 301, whereupon a peace 
was concluded in which Macedonia, Thrace, Syria, and 
Egypt were recognised as independent kingdoms. 

During these struggles among the generals of Alex- 
ander, Greece had of course to bear its share in them. 
At Athens there was a strong Macedonian party in favour 
of Kassander, the son of Antipater. It was headed by 
PhoJdon, and wished to retain the Macedonian garrison at 
Munychia. The democratic party, on the other hand, fav- 
oured Polyaperchmi, whom Antipater had appointed his 
successor, because he promised to restore to the Athenians 
their democratic government, and to allow the exiles to 
return. The democratic party gained the upper hand, and 
Phokion, being charged with treason, was put to deaUi, in 
B.C. 317. A war then arose between Kassander and 
Polysperchon, during which nearly the whole of Pelopon 
nesus was conquered by the latter. The Athenians, how- 
ever, concluded peace with Kassander, in which theii' 
jjolitical independence was recognised and the franchise 
extended. But at the same time Kassander appointed 
the popular orator Demetrios of Phaleron governor of 
Athens, whose administration lasted from B.c. 318 to B.c. 
307. At first he was extremely popular, and Athens 
recovered much of her former prosperity ; he is even said 
to have been honoured by the citizens with 360 statues, 
but his subsequent extravagances made him an object of 
general detestation. During that period Greece was 
always the bone of contention among the Macedonian 
candidates for power, and almost all of them were anxious 
to secure the goodwill of the Greeks by promises to restore 
their independence. But such promises were worth very 
little, as no one had sufficient power to realise them. 
Kassander was at last forced by Ptolemy, then governor 
of Egypt, to quit Greece and return to Macedonia. In 
the peace of b.c. 311 the independence of Greece was 
indeed guaranteed, but a few years later Kassander and 
Ptolemy agreed that each of them should remain in posses- 
sion of those parts of Greece which he had con(\iiered. 

In the last year of Demetrioa oi Y\i'aXe^Q^'&^'K^ssiL^^"?k- 
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tion, when his unpopttlarity had reached the highest 
point, another Demetrios sumamed Polixyi^keteSy the son of 
Antigonos, appeared with a large fleet off Peirseeus, pro- 
claiming himself the champion of liberty. He was most 
enthusiastically welcomed, and the Phalerean was allowed 
to depart unmolested. Demetrios kept his promise and 
caused large quantities of grain to be distributed among 
the poor, and the people in their gratitude paid him and 
his father almost divine honours. Being, however, of a 
lestless disposition, Demetrios soon after quitted Athens, 
and hurried from one enterprise to another. 

When Athens was thus left to herself, the old feuds 
between the democratic and Macedonian parties immedi- 
ately recommenced. The former was headed by Demo- 
eliares, a nephew of the great Demosthenes, a sincere and 
honest patnot, who did all he could to seciu*e the liberty 
of the people; but it was all to no purpose, the Macedonian 
influence was too powerful. While Polysperchon was 
conquering Peloponnesus, Kassander invaded Attika and 
laid siege to Athens. The city was bravely defended by 
Demochares, and the sudden arrival of a fleet under 
Demetrios Poliorketes compelled Kassander to quit 
Greece. The towns thus freed from the Macedonian 
yoke showered all possible honours upon their delivei^er, 
and appointed him commander of all their forces. He 
stayed at Athens only a short time, but greatly disap- 
pointed the people by his despotic and licentious doings 
and by exiling the noble Demochares. He was called away 
into Asia by his father, and when the latter had fallen 
in the battle of Ipsos, Demetrios returned to Greece, 
where he hoped to establish a kingdom for himself ; but 
finding that his popularity was gone, he returned to 
Syria. 

Meanwhile Leochares, with the suppoi-t of Kassander, 
set himself up as tyrant at Athens, treating the people 
with unexampled cruelty. Demetrios, hearing of this, 
hastened to Athens, and took the city by storm, B.C. 295. 
He pardoned all previous offences, and distributed large 
guaff titles of com among the iaixiiaYim^ -i^^o^l^ •, but^ in 
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order to secure himself for the future, he placed strong 
garrisons in Munychia and Peirseeus, and fortified the 
hill of the Museum within the city. He then marched 
into Peloponnesus, and appeared before the very gates of 
Sparta, when he was suddenly called to Macedonia, 
where he ascended the throne in B.C. 294. He reigned 
for a j)eriod of seven years, during which all Greece paid 
homage to him; but in a war against Pyrrhus, being 
deserted by his troops, he fled into Syria, where he ended 
his restless career as a prisoner. When Pyrrhus became 
king of ^Macedonia, the Athenians again rose in arms to 
assert their freedom, and the Macedonian garrisons were 
driven from their strongholds. Pyrrhus, instead of pun- 
ishing them, generously allowed them the enjoyment of 
their fi-eedom ; and DeniochareSf being recalled, managed 
the affairs of the state in so able a manner, that for a 
time the Athenians might fancy that the happy days of 
old were returning. Lysimachos, the successor of Pyi'rhus, 
also concluded friendship with Athens, and allowed her 
the full enjoyment of her democratic constitution. 

About the year b.c. 280, swarms of Kelts or Gaula 
invaded Greece from the north. In Macedonia their 
progress was checked, though not until King Ptolemy 
Keraunos had lost his life in a battle against them. They 
then marched south towards Delphi, attracted, no doubt, 
by repoi-ts of the wealth of its temple ; but when they 
approached Delphi, in B.C. 279, the god himself is said, 
by thimder and l^htning, to have terrified the invaders, 
as he had done two centuries before, when the Persians 
ai)proached the sacred city. Upon this, the Gauls dis- 
persed, and a large body of them crossed over into Asia 
Minoi^ where, after roaming about for a long time, they 
settled in the country called after them Galatia. 

Anthjonos Gorwbtas^ who succeeded Ptolemy Keramios 
(from B.C. 280, to b.c. 239), also claimed the sovereignty 
of Greece, but had to establish his claim by force of arms, 
and even thus succeeded only partially. In B.C. 269, he 
had to wage war against the Atli^ma.\\a, 'WiSiXNaft ^^^"5 
refused to admit a Macedoniani ga.rnao\\^ '^\.vi ^"^'^ "^'^^ 
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besieged for sevei^l years, and though it was supported 
by Sparta and the King of Egypt, it was compelled to 
surrender in B.C. 262, and to receive garrisons in Muny- 
chia, Peirseeus, and the Museum. But the conqueror 
treated the Athenians with great indulgence, for he did 
not interfere with their democi^tic constitution, and soon, 
after even withdrew the garrison from the Museum. 
Athens thus enjoyed a long period of peace, though she 
had the mortification of seeing her port towns occupied 
by Macedonian troops. In b.c. 229, AratoSy then the 
head of the Achaean league, of which we shall have to 
speak hereafter, prevailed upon the Macedonian com- 
mander, by a bribe, to evacuate the port towns. He had 

* hoped by this means to induce the Athenians to join the 
league, but they were too much weakened to join in its 
warlike undertakings, and henceforth withdrew from 
taking an active part in the affairs of Greece. 

Throughout the Macedonian period, Sparta had shown 
considerable firmness in resisting the demands of the 
Macedonian rulers, but she had done little or nothing for 
the freedom of the rest of Greece, and we have seen that 
in B.C. 294 she narrowly escaped being conquered by 
Demetrios. The city was then surrounded by walls, 
which alone shows that the ancient spirit of its citizens 
no longer existed. The state was in fact in a wretched 
condition, all its wealth being accumulated in the hands 
of a few families, while the great mass of the people were 
miserably poor. The ephors had become the highest 
power in the state, and the kings were little more than 
the representatives of two ancient families. 

In these circumstances King Agis (from B.C. 244 to 
B.C. 241) undertook the dangerous task of reforming the 
constitution and bringing it into harmony with the spirit 
of the times. Supported by the younger generation of 
Spartans, he carried several laws to relieve the poor. A 
fresh division of the land was made, and 4500 lots were 
set apart for the Spartans, and 15,000 for the Lakonians, 
and the small number of Spartans was to be increased by 

tlie admission of Lakouiana to t\ie iTractvOoaa^. T\vfe"9ft and 
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other measures the king thought might revive the spirit 
of the ancient Spartans. Leonidas, the other king, who 
opposed the reforms, was sent into exile, and all seemed to 
promise welL But during the absence of Agis on an 
expedition against the Achaeans, the party opposed to re- 
forms recalled Leonidas, and when Agis returned home, he 
was seized and put to death. His widow, Agiatis, as en- 
thusiastic a reformer as her husband had been, afterwards 
married King Kleomenes (from b.c. 236 to b.c. 220), who 
tried by violence to complete the work begun by Agis. 
He had the ephors murdered, cancelled all debts, and was 
beginning the distribution of the land, when a war with 
the Achaean league broke out, the result of which, as we 
shall see^ was the downfall of both Kleomenes and of 
Sparta. 




UOKUMINT or LYSICRATES. 




CHAPTER XKL 



THEGreeksneverformed one politically united state; once 
only, in the war against Troy, they are said to have been 
united under onb conunajider. But during the Macedonian 
period, it had been ui^ed niore thaa once by patriotic meu 
that union alone could be of avail i^inst Macedonian 
aggi-eeSLon. The idea at last took a practical shape among 
the Acbxana, who had until then played a very subordinate 
part in the history of Greece. The Achiean towns, twelve 
in number, had from early times formed a loose kind of 
coniederation among themselves ; but in rc. 280, they 
drew more closely together for the expresJi purpose of 
diiving the Macedonians out of Peloponnesus. Otlier 
towns soon joined the league, which kept on spreading 
over a considerable part of the country, until it i-eached 
its greatest power in b.c. 251, when Aratoa of Sikyon 
became the chief, and caused hia native city to join the 
confederacy. According to the constitution of the league, 
all the members formed one state, the executive of which 
was in the hands of an officer called strategos, who was 
elected annually and was assisted by two others, the one 
styled hipparchoB and the other secretaiy. The seat of 
the government wae at .^gion, where deputies of the 
txatfedetnte towna annually auaenvbled as ix »>vt of parlia- 
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meiit. For a considerable time this league enjoyed the 
regard and esteem, not only of Greece, but even of foreign 
powers. 

Unfortunately, however, the league not only failed in 
uniting all Greece, but an opposition league was formed 
by the JStolians, who were not so much interested in the 
freedom of Greece, as in securing advantages for them- 
selves. The -^tolians were indeed a brave and warlike 
l^eople, but had not kept pace with the civilisation of the 
rest of Greece ; they were from first to last rude, quarrel- 
some, faithless, and fond of plunder. The constitution of 
their league resembled that of the Aehaeans, and its power 
rose very rapidly. The seat of its government was at 
Thermon. 

AratoSy who was twelve times elected strategos, was 
the very soul of the Achaean league, even when he was 
not in office, and the object he steadily kept in view was 
to unite all Peloponnesus under the democratic constitu- 
tion of the league, and to drive away the tyrants who 
about that time existed in many towns under the protec- 
tion of Macedonia. He was in many ways very successful 
by his eloqiuence and statesmanship, but he was somewhat 
deficient in resolution and personal courage. In b.c, 243, 
he drove the Macedonian gaarison from Korinth, and 
induced its inhabitants and those .of Megara to join the 
league. About BjC. 226., when he was sti-ategos for the 
eleventh time^ several impojrtant towns of Peloponnesus 
were gained over; but Athens, which, as we have seen, he 
delivered from its Macedonian garrisons, was not able to 
join the leagwe. 

During this period of its prosperity, the ^tolians 
evinced a hx)stLLe spirit towards the Achaean league, and 
even concluded a treaty with the Macedonian Antigonos 
Gonatas about a division of Achaia. About the same 
time King Kleovi&ries of Sparta by his reforms not only 
strengthened Sparta internally, but increased its power 
by subduing Argos and Mantineia ; he strove, in short, 
to recover the ancient supremacy over the whole of Pelo- 
ponnesus. A conflict with. Ai?d,oa *a.\A *Osift K.Ocl^'?*^. 
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league was thus unavoidable. Aratos declared wai' against 
Sparta, and in his eagerness forgot the objects of the league 
so far as to invite the aid of Macedonia against Sparta. 
Antigonos Doson, who was then regent of Macedonia, 
readily promised his assistance. In the beginning of the 
war Kleomenes was very successful, and defeated the 
Achaeans in three battles. Many towns fell into his 
hands, and he began to lay siege to Akrokorinthos, the cit- 
adel of Korinth. At the same time he was willing to come 
to an understanding with Aratos, who, however, was fool- 
ish enough to deliver up that citadel to Antigonos Doson. 
Kleomenes made a most gallant resistance, but had to 
return to Sparta on account of his wife's death. In B.c. 
223, Antigonos advanced into Arkadia, and gained posses- 
sion of several towns, without Kleomenes being able to 
prevent it. The year following he invaded Lakonia with 
a large army. !IOeomenes had pitched his camp at SeU 
lasia, north of Sparta, where a great and decisive battle 
was fought, in B.C. 221, in which Philopcemen decided 
the victory of the Achseans. Kleomenes escaped with 
only a few horsemen to Sparta, and thence to Alexandria 
in Egypt, where he hoped to find protection, but found 
himself a prisoner, and in B.C. 220 put an end to his life. 
His mother and children, who had followed him in his 
exile, were put to death. Sparta, which had hitherto 
been governed by its hereditary kings ever since the 
Dorian conquest, now fell into the hands of Antigonos 
without resistance, but he treated it with moderation out 
of regard for its ancient glory. With Kleomenes the 
line of its ancient kings became extinct, and Antigonos 
could not stay sufficiently long to regulate the affidrs of 
Sparta, as the lUyrians were making inroads into Mace- 
donia. 

The battle of Sellasia, though won by the Achseans, 
was no less fatal to them than to Sparta, for the great 
fortress of Korinth remained in the hands of the Mace- 
donians, who were now governed by Philip Y. (from B.c. 
220 to B.C- 179), a man of great military abilities. At 
tMe very hegmning of his reign, Greece was distracted by 
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what is called the Social War, which arose in the follow- 
ing manner. Sparta had fallen so low that a man of the 
name of Lyhwrgos was able to buy the royal dignity of 
the ephors. He at once got rid of the surviving members 
of the royal families, declared himself sole king, and then 
formed an alliance with the -^tolians against the Achseans 
and Macedonia. The war resulting from this lasted three 
years, during which Greeks were once more arrayed 
against Greeks, while the Macedonians traversed and 
ravaged Greece from one end to the other. The Mace- 
donian king, however, found it necessary to leave the 
Achseans to fight their own battles, for his attention was 
attracted by the Romans, who had already gained a foot- 
ing in some places on the east coast of the Adriatic. 
Aratos, dissatisfied with Philip's conduct, remonstrated 
with him, but the only result was that a few years later 
he was poisoned by the king's orders. 

In B.C. 216, when Hannibal had defeated the Komans 
in four battles, Philip concluded a treaty with him, pro- 
mising him succour, and stipulating that in the event of 
the Romans being finally defeated, the countries east of 
the Adriatic should be left to Macedonia. The Romans 
on hearing this, took every precaution to prevent a 
Macedonian descent upon Italy ; and as they could not 
undertake a war against Philip so long as Hannibal was 
in Italy, they concluded an alliance with the -^tolians, 
B.C. 211, in which many other Greeks also joined, while 
Philip strengthened himself by alliances with other Greeks 
and with Prusias, king of Bithynia. Here again imfor- 
tunately Greeks fought against Greeks for the benefit of 
the Romans and Macedonians. The ^tolians were 
urged on by the Romans to continue their hostilities 
against Philip ; but as the Romans, in B.C. 206, ceased to 
support them, they were compelled to conclude a peace 
with Philip on his own terms, B.c. 205. The year after 
Philip also made peace with the Romans, who, however, 
retained possession of a part of lUyricum. Thus ended 
the first active interference of the Romans in the afiairs 
of Greece. 
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Ever since the battle of Sellasia, the Achseans had be- 
come more and more weary of war, and were beginning 
to be indifferent. But their strategos, Fhilopoenien, au 
able general and statesman, I'evived their spirits. His 
first operations were directed against Sparta, where, after 
the death of Lykurgos, Mac/ianidas had set himself up 
as tyrant, B.C. 211, and indulged in hostilities against 
the Achaeans. Philopcemen, in B.c. 207, defeated him 
in a great battle near Mantineia. After Machanidas, 
Ndbis, a monster of cruelty, usurped the tyramiis, and 
made the city pass through all the horrors for which 
the tyrants of that period are notorious in Gi-eek 
history. 

The peace between Philip and the Komans, according 
to which neither ought to have attacked the allies of the 
other, was broken by Philip in more ways than one. It 
happened that at Athens two Akarnanian youths, who were 
believed to have profaned some religious mysteries, were 
murdered by the excited populace. The Akarnanians, 
supported by Philip, made mvaging inroads into Attika. 
Hereupon the Athenians, allied with King Attalos of 
Pergamos and with the Rhodians, declared war against 
Philip, who straightway proceeded to blockade Athens 
with his fleet. The Athenians, assisted by a Roman fleet, 
repelled him, in revenge for which he laid waste the 
country as far as he could. In B.C. 200, the Romans, 
formally undertjiking the protection of Attika, sent out 
the consul Sulpicius Galha with a foixje against Macedonia, 
and thus commenced the second Macedonian war. The 
belligerents had the same allies as before, but during the 
first year nothing of any importance was accomplished. 
In B.C. 198, Quiiicthis Flaviininus, however, succeeded in 
gaining the Achaeans over to his side, and being thus 
supported by them, as well as by the ^^tolians, he ad- 
vanced into Thessaly. As negotiations led to no satis- 
factory results, a gi-eat battle was fought, in B.C. 197, at 
a place called Kynoskepliaice, in which Philip was totally 
defeated, mainly owing to the valoiu* displayed by the 
^tolians. Fence was then conclwded on gow^aotl that 
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Pliilip should withdraw his gamsons from all the Greek 
cities; and that the three great fortresses of Greece, 
Demetrias, Akrokorinthos, and Chalkis should be occupied 
by the Romans. The Athenians received back the islands 
of Paros, Imbros, Delos, and Skyros ; but strange to say, 
-^gina was given to King Attalos. The ^tolians, to 
whom the victory of Kynoskephaloe was mainly due, 
being dissatisfied with these arrangements, openly declared 
that all the fair promises of Flamininus regarding the 
liberation of Greece were mere words, so long as the 
Romans themselves kept garrisons in the most important 
fortresses — ^the three fetters of Greece. 

In the year after the great battle, B.C. 196, Flamininus, 
during the celebration of the Isthmian games and before 
the assembled Greeks, proclaimed the freedom and inde- 
pendence of their country. This proclamation was re- 
ceived with the most enthusiastic joy and delight by the 
people, who did not perceive that they had only made a 
change of masters. After this, Flamininus remained in 
Greece for some time, as Hannibal was stirring up King 
Antiochos of Syiia against Rome, and the tyrant Nabis 
refused to evacuate Argos, But Flamininus compelled 
him not only to leave Argos, but to accept a peace on 
very sevei-e terms, though his tyrannis of Sparta was left 
imtouched. Of this both the Achaeans and u^Etolians 
complained. In order to satisfy the Greeks, the Romans, 
in B.C. 194, evacuated the three fortresses. But Nabis, 
anxious to recover certain maiitime towns ceded to the 
Achaeans, commenced war against them. The Achaeans 
being commanded by Philopcemen, blockaded Sparta, and 
the ^tolians, pretending to assist Nabis, murdei'ed him 
and took possession of the citadel ; but the Spartans rose 
against their treacherous allies and massacred nearly the 
whole of them. Amid this confusion, Philopcemen made 
himself master, not only of the city, but of the whole of 
Lakonia, and added both to the Acheean league, which 
now embraced the whole of Peloponnesus. 

Ever since the battle of Kynoskephalse, the uEtolians 
were bitterly exasperated agamst^^^'B^Qu:v.w£v^^«s>L^ 
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now invited Antioclws of Syria to come to Greece, tLe 
conquest of which they represented to him as a matter of 
no great diflBlciilty. In B.c. 192, the king arrived, and 
was at once joined by many Greek towns, but he did not 
bring with him a sufficient force, nor did he carry on the 
work with much energy; and in B.c. 191 he was de- 
feated at ThermopylaB by the consul Acilius Glabrio, 
whereupon he returned to Asia. Another victory was 
soon gained over the -^tolians. A truce of six months 
was then concluded with them, at the expiration of which 
they resumed hostilities; but in B.c. 189 they were forced 
to accept a peace in which they were obliged to recognise 
the supremacy of Rome, to enter into an offensive and 
defensive alliance with tiiem, to dismiss all non-^tolian 
towns from their league, and to pay the expenses of the 
war. Their confederation was thus broken up and limited 
to the towns in -^tolia itself. 

After Philopoemen had made himself master of Sparta, 
the city remained quiet for a few years; but in B.c. 188 
a dispute arose between him and the Spartans. Both 
parties applied to the Roman Senate to decide between 
them; but as its answer was ambiguous, Philopoemen 
took justice into his own hands : he restored those who 
had been exiled by Nabis, put to death the leaders of the 
l^arty hostile to the Achaeans, and even went so far as 
to compel the Spartans to adopt a democratic form of 
government. The Spartans, unable to resist these revo- 
lutionary proceedings, had to submit to them with deep 
but suppressed indignation. In B.C. 183 the Messenians 
revolted from the Achaeans, and Philopoemen had to 
march against them. On his way he was attacked and 
overpowered by some Messenian horsemen, who triumph- 
antly carried him in a dying state to Messene. The 
people there condemned him to death, which he bore 
with a calmness and intrepidity worthy of his whole 
life. He was succeeded by Lykortas, the father of the 
historian Polybios, who recovered Messenia and put to 
death those who had taken the lead in condemning 
ThilopcemeiL 
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But peace and order were not restored by these violent 
measures, and the time was fast approaching when the 
mighty hand of Borne was to silence the petty disputes 
among the Greeks by depriving all their states of the 
power of action. For a time Philip of Macedonia quietly 
submitted to the peace imposed upon him by the Bomans ; 
but finding his position too humiliating, he at last began 
to make preparations for another war. But quarrels in 
his own family prevented his taking any decisive steps. 
By the treachery of his son Perseus, he was induced to 
put his only other son, Demetrios, to death, and when he 
discovered how he had been deceived, he was seized with 
the deepest remorse, and died in B.C. 179. Perseus, who 
now succeeded him, hated the Bomans even more than 
his father had done ; he continued the warlike prepara- 
tions, and strengthened himself by nimaerous alliaiices. 
Amid these occupations the first seven years of his reign 
passed away, for the war did not break out until B.c. 171. 
During the first three years nothing of importance was 
effected, but a general feeling began to develop among 
the Greeks that they ought to support Macedonia rather 
than Bome. Perseus's foreign allies, however, fell away 
one after another, as he could not make up his mind to 
part with his treasures. At last, in B.C. 168, he was 
defeated in a great and decisive battle near Pydna by 
the Boman general ^milius Paullus. Perseus took to 
flight, carrying his treasures with him, but was overtaken 
and sent to Bome as a prisoner. 

During this war the Achaeans, though reluctantly, had 
fought on the side of the Bomans, but after the war a 
great many were denounced as having either openly or 
secretly favoured the cause of Macedonia. In consequence 
of this, upwards of 1000 Achaeans, and among them the 
historian Polybios, were arrested and sent to Bome, 
where they were distributed among various towns of 
Italy, and kept as hostages. For seventeen years they 
remained in this condition, and when in B.C. 151 they 
were allowed to return to their own country^ tkeix: "cmsc..- 
ber was reduced by deaths to ^^^ 'I\i'& iEivJ^issasss"'^^^ 
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had incurred the same suspicion, were treated with much 
more severity, for upwai'ds of 500 of the most dis- 
tinguished among them were put to death, and large 
numbers were sold into slavery. 

These were severe blows, but worse were yet to come. 
It would ap|)ear that the Athenians at this time were 
reduced to such a state of poverty that they had recoui-se 
to plundering OropoSy a town in their own tenitory. A 
complaint was made to the Koman Senate^ and commis- 
sioner were appointed to inquire into the matter. The 
Athenians, refusing to appear before them, were sentenced 
to pay a fine of 600 talents. Being unable to raise that 
sum, they addi*essed a petition to the Senate to mitigate 
the verdict, and the fine was actually reduced to 100 
talents. A short time later the Athenians repeated the 
outrage upon Oropos, which now applied for redress to 
the Acheeans, and a stem decree of the latter sufficed to 
jwotect Oropos against similar outrages. 

Meanwhile a pretender had arisen in Macedonia, 
who, calling himself Philip and a son of Perseus, 
claimed the thi^one. The Macedonians, detesting the 
Koman yoke, readily believed his story, and flocked 
aix)und his standard. In the ensuing war the pretender 
at first gained some advantages, but in B.C. 148, Cwcilius 
Metellus defeated and afterwai'ds carried him to Rome in 
triumph. During this war the Gi-eeks indidged in petty 
but impotent acts of hostility towaixis the Romans. 
Metellus, who, like many other gi*eat Romans, liked the 
Greeks and felt interested in them, advised them to keep 
quiet, and jn'omised that their grievances should be looked 
into by Roman commissionei-s. When tliese latter ar- 
rived at Koiinth, the assembled Achaeans I'eceived them 
in the most insolent and unbecoming manner. An em- 
bassy sent by Metellus himself fai-ed no better, and the 
Achfieans, goaded on by their despei'ate and reckless 
leadera, foolishly declai^ war against Rome. Metellus, 
after having settled the affaii^ of Macedonia and i-educed 
Thessaly, maixihed with his anny into Bceotia, B.c. 147. 
J^ri^olaos, the Acheean strategos, WOi m^^ivd^ t<?i check 
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the progress of the Bomans at Thermopylae^ but he came 
too late, and after being twix;e defeated, he fled and was 
never heard of again. 

The Achaaans now began to- see their folly,- for while 
Metellus entered Boeotia, a Eoman fleet landed a force 
in Peloponnesus and ravaged the country. ])icB08, now 
strategos of the Achaeaiia and a most implacable enemy 
of the Romans, assembled the remaining forces of the 
Achseans and a large body of armed slaves in the neigh- 
bourhood of Korinth* Metellus, after destroying the city 
of Thebes, advanced towards Megara^and onee more tried 
to persuade the Greeks- to lay down their arms ; but all 
offers were rejected by the infatuated Diaeos. During 
these negotiations^ the period of Metellus's command 
came to an end, and he was succeeded by L. MummvaSy 
a rude soldier, who had no sympathy with the Greeks. 
He occupied the isthmus with a large army ; and at a 
place called Leukopetra^ near Korinth, he fought a battle, 
in B.C. 146, which decided the fate of Greece for ever. 
When Diseos found that all was lost, he fled with a small 
body of his followers to Megalopolis, his native place, 
where he killed his wife, and then took poison and set 
his house on fire, in order that nothing belonging to him 
might fall into the hands of the Romans. 

Three days after the battle, Mummius entered Korinth, 
which he ordered to be sacked and destroyed by fire : all 
the male inhabitants were massacred, and the rest sold 
as slaves, llie Achaean and all other confederations in 
Greece were dissolved, and the territory of Korinth be- 
came Roman domain land. The whole of Peloponnesus 
was so fearfully ravaged by the Roman soldiery that the 
country was almost changed into a wilderness. Many 
of the severe measures adopted at first were afterwards 
relaxed, and many of the Greek cities, even under the 
dominion of Rome, continued to enjoy a kind of muni- 
cipal freedom. Whether Greece was at once constituted 
as a Roman province under the name of Achaia, is un- 
certain ; its political life, however, was extinguished, and 
whatever advantages it still coiv\.m\)Le^ \/^ ^Kvfjrj^^s. <cr«^i^ 
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to ita pre-eminence in tibe arts and in literature, wHcti 
continued to floiuiah for centnries longer, and made 
Athene in particnlai' a centre of attraction to young men 
from all f^rts of the world trho wished to secure that 
high mental culture -which was not to be obtiuned any- 
where else. 
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SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF GREECE, 

FROM B.C. 146 TO THE ACCESSION OF 
KING GEORGE, 1862. 

After the capture of Koiinth, Greece for the first time 
became entirely subject to a foreign power, and its 
liistory henceforth is that of a two thousand years* agony 
under foreign dominion. 

For more than 450 years, from B.C. 146 to a.d. 324, 
the Romans exercised their supremacy over Greece, and 
-Nvere succeeded by the Byzantine emperors, from a.d. 
324 to 1453. The latter were not indeed a foreign 
l)Ower, for the eastern empire was essentially Greek, but 
still entirely different from the genuine ancient Hellen- 
ism, and while it lasted, the country of the Greeks was 
constantly invaded by barbarians from the north, the 
east, and the south, and several parts of it fell into their 
hands. Lastly, during upwards of 400 years (from 1453 
to 1821) the Greeks were under l\i^ ox^a!^ ^xAXstxsNs^ 
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tyranny of the Turks^ vrho still rule over the greater part 
of the country. 

During these 2000 years, the Greeks never quietly 
acknowledged the right of foreigners to rule over them, 
but were nearly alwajrs in a state of insurrection against 
their oppressors. Although deprived of their national 
independence, they always managed in their towns and 
cities to preserve a kind of local self-government, and 
though oppressed by the overwhelming power of their con- 
querors, their innate genius, their language, and their 
literature always exercised a certain intellectual and 
moral supremacy even over their oppressors. This 
strength of their national life and their intelligence have 
in the end precluded their freedom and independenca 



CHAPTER I. 

GREECE UNDER THE ROMANS (b.C. 146 TO A.D. 324). 

It has already been stated that at first the Greeks con- 
tinued to enjoy a kind of municipal freedom, for every 
important town continued to be governed by one of its 
own citizens, and the best of the Romans were ready to do 
homage to the genius of their conquered subjects, and were 
proud of being familiar with their language and literature ; 
by their education they were Hellenised, they spoke and 
wrote Greek, and regarded Greece as their intellectual 
mother. Even emperors were proud of being citizens 
of Athens. But unfortunately this very superiority of 
the Greeks over their conquerors also excited the envy 
and hatred of the Roman people, and the name Grcecultis^ 
at first a friendly and flattering appellation, afterwards 
became an expression of contempt. 

The natural position of Greece often made it the battle- 
£eld in the wars of the Romans, both against other 
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nations and among themselves. This circumstance kept 
the Greeks in constant readiness to seize any opportunity 
of recovering their freedom, but threw the country into 
ever-increasing misfortunes. Thus about the beginning of 
the first century B.€., MithradateSf king of Pontus, after 
having driven the Romans from Asia JMinor, proceeded ' 
to make war on them even in Europe, for which lio 
sought and obtained the alliance of the Greeks. He 
sent numerous armies into -Greece, where they were 
joined by Lakedsemonians, Achaeans, Thebana, and more 
especially by the patriotic Athenians. Mithradates was 
at first successful, and for a short time Greece enjoyed 
its ancient freedom. The Romans, roused by the threat- 
ening danger, in B.C. 87, sent Z. Cornelitts Sulla to 
Greece, who succeeded in reducing most of the revolted 
towns. Peirseeus was closely blockaded ; the Athenians 
alone held out, but were compelled hy famine in the year 
following to surrender. The rage of the conqueror was 
terrible : Peirseeus was entirely destroyed, and the city 
of Athens was the scene of An indiscriminate massacre. 
Thousands of citizens were butchered, and as many more 
sold into slavery. Thebes and other towns experienced 
the same fate. The richest and most beaAitiful temples 
at Delphi, Olympia, and Epidauros were phmdered, and 
their costly treasures in gold and silver were converted 
into money. The most beautiful and valuable works of 
art were conveyed to Rome, and many were lost in the 
sea during the transport. 

Not veiy long after this destructive war, Pompey and 
Julius Caesar, the two most eminent Roman generals of 
the time, contending for the sovereignty, became involved 
in a civil war which divided the whole empire into two 
hostile parties. The Greeks, ever hoping to recover 
their freedom, took part in the terrible contest which 
i-aged and was decided in Greece. The Athenians, 
Boeotians, and • Peloponnesians sided with Pompey, while 
the Akanianians, ^tolians, and a portion of the Epirots 
supported Csesar, who ultimately defeated his rival ixjL 
the great battle of Pharsaloa in TYift^sX^ , ^.^* ^&• ^^ 
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Greece liad now to submit to him, but he treated the 
people with more clemency than Sulla had done; the 
Megarians alone were severely dealt with. The Athen- 
ians, whose ancient glory he respected and admired, wei'e 
honoured with presents ; and Korinth, which ever since 
its destruction by Mummius had been in ruins, was 
rebuilt in B.c. 46. 

Two years later, after Caesar was murdered at Kome, 
a new civil war broke out in Greece between Antony and 
Octaviamis on the one hand, and Brutvs and Cdsaius on 
the other. The Athenians again rose in arms and joined 
the latter, while the Lakedsemonians united their forces 
with the former. Antony and Octaviamis utterly defeated 
their opponents in B.C. 42 in the great battles of Philippi, 
and then divided the Roman empire between themselves. 
Greece fell into the hands of Antony, who having himself 
been educated in Greece, treated the Athenians with 
considerable generosity, and often took up his abode in 
their illustrious city, imitating their manners and cus- 
toms and proud of being called a Philhellene and Phil- 
athenseos (a friend of the Greeks and a friend of the 
Athenians). 

But the peace did not last long, and another civil war 
broke out between Antony and Octavianus, which again 
was carried on in the country of the Greeks, most of 
whom supported Antony. The latter was completely 
overpowered by his rival, in B.C. 31, in the battle of 
Aktion. Octavianus, or, as he was afterwards called, 
Augustus, treated the Greeks with kindness ; he ordered 
the town of Patrse to be rebuilt, and on the spot where he 
had gained his great victory he built, in commemoration 
of it, the town of Nikopolis (city of victory). Patrse and 
Athens soon became the most populous and richest cities 
of Greece. The peace which the Roman empire enjoyed 
under Augustus and his successors, also exercised its 
beneficial influence upon Greece, and many of its towns, 
especially Athens, retained their ancient self-government. 
Some of the first emperors, however, such as Caligula 
and Nero, carried away many o^ t\!ka gxt treasures of 
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Greece : while others, such as Trajan and especially Ha- 
drian. neglected no op^rtunity of Lwing th^ affLdou 
and respect to the enslaved Greeks. Hadnan often 
resided in his beloved Athens, embellished it with public 
buildings, and was even proud of the title of Archon 
Eponymos of Athens. 

But notwithstanding all this, the condition of Greece 
became worse from year to year ; the many and bloody 
wars had depopulated the country ; the insecurity of pro- 
perty destroyed its commerce and industry, and the 
rapacity of the Komans reduced the wealthiest toAvns to 
poverty. The corrupting influence of the coarser man- 
ners of the Bomans and of their gladiatorial games also 
exercised a demoralising influence upon the people, and 
depraved their taste in art and literature. 

While the country was in this sad condition, it was 
threatened by a terrible danger from the north. The 
Goths, who occupied part of modem Russia and Northern 
Germany, commenced their invasions of the Eoman 
empire, destroying everywhere whatever came in their 
way, and in the year 253 threatened to overrun Greece. 
The Greeks, as in the days of Xerxes, occupied the pass 
of Thermopylae, the Athenians rebuilt their walls, and 
the Peloponnesians fortifled the Korinthian isthmus. 
By this means and the fact that the Goths were defeated 
by the Bomans in Thrace, Greece was saved on that 
occasion ; but in 267 the Goths invaded Greece by sea 
and destroyed Korinth, Argos, and many other towns 
both on the mainland and in the islands. The Athen- 
ians, after a most heroic resistance, were overpowered ; 
their fair city was plundered, destroyed, and deluged with 
blood. After destroying the monuments, the barbarians 
also intended to bum the manuscripts in the libraries, 
when one of them saved them by contemptuously exclaim- 
ing, " Leave the Greeks their books, for while they are 
occupied with them, they will neglect the use of arms, 
and be conquered all the more easily." While the Goths 
after their victory were giving themselves up to barbarous 
revelries, the historian Dexippos, tha boV^ ^«w5st^ ^^ *^iask 
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Athenians, -assembled the Tema&iing forces, took the bar* 
baiians by surprise and utterly defeated them. Those who 
escaped into Illyrieum wei'e almost .annihilated by the 
Emper(H* Gallienus. Iwo years later, the Goihs in still 
greater nnznbers, attacked Thraee, Macedonia, Thessaly, 
and other parts of Greece proper, 'vrith :2000 >shipfi, but 
yrei-e every whece uepulsed by the Emperor Claudius wid 
the Greeks. Binoe that time^ "Greece for two centuries 
was free from barbarian anvasiona, but suffered much 
during the continual disturbances ^w^ithin the Eoman 
empire, which was becoming weaker and weaker. 

The most important e^swnt which took place in Greece, 
and through it exercised its influence ..over the vwhole 
of the civilised world, was the spread lOf ^Ghristianity 
About the middle of the first oenttiiy after Christ, the 
apostle Paul had preached Chidstianity in 'Macedonia, 
especially at ThesssJonike, and converted jfiaany Greeks. 
Being persecuted, he went to Atibens, -where he preached 
the Gospel, though apparently without much snccesa 
Thence he proceeded to Korinth, where be was ',more suc- 
cessful, and whence Christianity rapidly spread-over many 
parts of Greece. At that time. the 'Greek language w:as 
spoken and understood by nearly all the nations vound the 
Mediterranean: Egypt and a great portion .<of .Asia had 
been Hellenised through the victories, of .Alexander the 
Oreat. This general diffusion of the Greek language 
w^as the great exteimal means > by which the new religion 
was easily made known throughout the ancient world. 

'The Boman empire was decaying more andimore, and 
itar downfall wa» fast approaching ; but there stiU existed 
on the oilier hand the elements of a better state of things, 
consisting in the wigorous . and naanly intellect of the 
GreekS) and in the iil«»stible strength of Christianity. 
This appears to have been |>erceived by the Emperor 
Constantine, commonly called i^e Great (306-337), who 
founded the Byzantine empii*e and publicly recognised 
.and established Christianity in hisv dominions. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE BYZANTIICE EMPIRE, FROM 330 TO 1453. 

CoiistantMs .motlieY!, Helena, seems to have sown the 
seeds of Christianity into the heart of her son, for he was 
bom and brought up ;as a pagan. He became emperor 
in 306, and being involved in a war with Maxentius, 
is said before Uie battle to have seen a luminous cross in 
the sky with the inscription — "With this conquer." He 
regarded this sign as ^n indication .of his future great- 
ness, and from that tisme lie favoured the Christians. 
Henceforth he devised a new standard for his armies 
icalled the Idbarufn, with the monogram of the name of 
%Christ, and this labarum has ever since remained the 
symbol of the *Oreek nation. Under him Christianity 
became the religion .of the empire ; Christian churches 
•were richly.endowed and protected, and Sunday was set 
apart as a day specially devoted to worship. The lower 
classes of the popidation, which had sunk into tenible 
misery through the long wars and revolutions, were 
token care of by his wisdom and firmness, and order and 
justice were maintained by him with. a firm hand. 

His far-seeing ^wisdom is perhaps nowhere more strik- 
ing than in Ms selection of a site for his eastern capital. 
He seems to have^been convinced that the western part 
of the empire could not endure jnuch longer, and there- 
fore transferred the seat of power into the eastern or 
•tlreek part of his d<»ninions. In the year 330 he built 
on the site rof the /ancient Byzantium the capital of the 
Eastern wnpire, called after himself Constantinopolis, 
Its situation is one of the most splendid in the whole 
world, and most favourable for commerce as well as for 
war. Many of the treasures of art and monuments of 
religion were transfen-ed from the ancient to the new 
Jtome, and the city was embellished with palaces and 
splendid public buildings, while extensive walls and 
tawers were built foi* ite d^feuce. ¥L\ca»sfQ^ Tsxjejx^sss^a^ 
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all parts of the empire were invited to settle at Constan- 
tinople, and a numerous population was attracted by 
privileges and other advantages. Though by birth a 
Koman, he was a Greek at heart, honoured and protected 
several towns of Greece, and was proud of being called 
Gi3neral of the Athenians. 

The Greek empire and Christianity were thus estab- 
lished about the same time, and in 364 the Eastern 
empire was finally separated from that of the West. 

Julian (361-363), one of the successors of Constantine, 
a man of great genius, a brave warrior, and a wise poli- 
tician, had deeply studied the philosophy and literature 
of the ancient Greeks, and in his enthusiasm for them 
formed the strange determination to revive the religion 
of Olympus and to eradicate Christianity, though he 
did not persecute the Christians. This extraordinary 
scheme, though perverse and utterly impracticable, never- 
theless exercised a beneficial influence on the Greeks : 
their cities and their philosophical schools, especially that 
of Athens, enjoyed a brief period of revival; but his 
designs were frustrated, as his successors returned to 
Christianity. 

About the end of the fourth century, the Goths under 
their king Alaric renewed their inroads into Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Thessaly. They forced the pass of Ther- 
mopylae, and for a whole year ravaged Boeotia, Attika, 
Korinth, and the whole of Peloponnesus. Athens alone 
was saved by the payment of a large sum of money. 
Being at last driven out of Peloponnesus, they maxx^hed 
back through the west of Greece and Epirus into the 
western parts of Europe, where they assisted in putting 
an end to the Latin empire, 476. The Eastern or 
Byzantine empire, which more and more developed its 
Greek character, maintained its independence for nearly 
a thousand years longer. But the inroads of the barbar- 
ians did not cease, and especially the VandalSy after 
having taken possession of a large portion of Northern 
Africa, infested the coasts of Greece as pirates, but wera 
fuch time successfully repelled by the imperial troqps. 
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Tlie great Emperor Jastiniom (527-555), through his 
able generals Belisarius and Narses, conquered the Van- 
dals and Gothic tribes which had made themselves masters 
of Italy and North Africa, and reunited both countries 
with his large empire. He ordered the most eminent 
lawyers to compile a great code of laws {Corpus Jv/ris 
Givilis), partly written in Latin and partly in Greek, 
which has become the basis of the laws of nearly all 
European nations. In his reign silkworms are said to 
have been introduced into Europe from China. Trade 
and commerce were very flourishing under him. The 
magnificent church of Holy Wisdom (Saint Sophia) at 
Constantinople, was built in his reign ; 10,000 men aie 
said to have been engaged upon it for six years. 

As Justinian had conquered the Yandals and Goths, 
so Ueraklios (610-641) repelled in victorious battles the 
Persians, who had founded a new Persian empire in the 
third century after Christ, and continually plundered the 
Greek cities in Asia Minor, and even threatened Con- 
stantinople itself. 

About the beginning of the eighth century the empire 
was threatened by a new danger from Asia. The Arabs, 
inspired by the new religion of MahoTned, attempted to 
effect its general difllision among the nations of the earth 
by force of arms. They invaded the Greek provinces of 
Asia Minor, and even blockaded Constantinople. But 
the emperor, Leo, the Isaurian (717-741), by his bravery 
and skill, overpowered them, and burned the fleet by 
what is called the " Greek fire." The same Leo attempted 
to forbid the worship of images in the churches, an ex- 
ample which was followed by several of his successoi-s 
(who are hence called iconoclmts, or breakers of images), 
and for a whole century caused feai-ful disturbances in 
the empire. While the empire^ was secured on the side 
of Asia, it was still open to inroads of the Bulga/rimis 
and Slavonians, The former, a warlike nation, of Turkish 
origin, ravaged the northern parts of the empire, and 
conquered the northern districts of Thrace, where they 
settled, and gave to the country the n&tAft ^^ "B>n5\.^xn2v.. 
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The Slavonians and WallachianSf tribes of a more peace- 
ful disposition, settled in Macedonia, Thessaly, Epims, 
and the rest of Greece, adopted Christianity, and by 
degrees also the Greek language, so that they peacefully 
amalgamated with the Greeks ; but some of Uiem hare 
continued to live isolated, as shepherds, down to the pre- 
sent day, and their name has become synonymous with 
shepherds. 

For more than five centuries the Byzantine emperors 
wei-e of Koman descent : Byzantium was the new Borne, 
and the empire was called the Boman. The language of 
the government, especially at first, was generally Latin ; 
but the irresistible influence of the Greek language and 
of the Church, in the course of time* imperceptibly Hel- 
lenised even the emperors of Boman origin ^d the whole 
government. 

In the year 867, JBasilioa, ihe Macedonian, was the 
first in a succession of genuine Greek emperors, who con- 
tinued to occupy the throne until the downfall of the 
empire. Under them the last remnants of the Boman 
element entirely disappeared. Basilios and his succes- 
sors, Nikephoros Fhokas (963-969), Joannes Zimisces 
(969-976), and Basilios IL (976-1025), were great both 
as warriors and as statesmen. They repelled the Arabs 
in the East and in the South, and also took from them 
the island of Krete ; while in the North and "West they 
defeated and subdued the Bulgarians. About that time 
the Russians^ an equally barbarous people, under their 
king, Igor (941), advanced upon Constantinople, with 
10,000 boats, but were entirely defeated by Fhokas, and 
their fleet destroyed by the Greek fire. In the year 955 
the Bussian queen Olga went to Constantinople, and was 
there converted to Christianity, and baptized under the 
name of Helena. Vladimir, 980, the most famous of 
the old Bussian kings, also requested to be baptized 
by Greek priests. He received the name of Basilios, 
and married Anna, the sister of Basilios, who was 
then emperor. Anna, on going to Bussia, was accom- 
jmnied by a number of Greek seliolars and artiaans, to 
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wtom Russia owes the firat elements of Christianity and 
of civilisation. 

During three centuries the empire was powerful, tran- 
quil, and prosperous ; and commerce and navigation 
floiu'ished. Literature and science were so much culti- 
vated among the Greeks that they not unjustly looked 
upon the western nations as barbarians. Theolo^nr and 
pSpit eloquence, which, even during previous centuries, 
under such men as Joannes Chrysostomos, Basilios, and 
Gregorios, had risen to a height never surpassed, were 
studied and cultivated with great zeal. Public morality, 
though low and depraved, as is always the case under 
despotic governments, was still far better than it had 
been in Rome under the emperors. To this period also 
belongs the eventful separation (schism) of the Greek 
from the Roman Church. The pretensions of Pope 
Nicolaus were vigorously and successfully repelled by 
the patriarch Photios (858-891), the greatest scholar of 
his age, who exposed the. unchristian character of the 
Papacy, both in its dogmas and in its conduct. Since 
then the Papacy has displayed an implacable hatred of 
everything Greek, and the nations of the West were urged 
to make war upon the Byzantine empire, the riches of 
which furnished an additional incitement. 

As early as the year 1080, Robert Guisca/rdy prince of 
lower Italy, invaded Epinis and Thessaly, but Alexis 
Komnenos repelled him. In the year 1146, Robert II., 
king of Sicily, took possession of the island of Kerkyra, 
•which, however, was soon recovered by the Greeks, and 
attacked and ravaged Korinth and other Greek cities, 
^t last, in the year 1204, the Venetians, accompanied by 
several French princes and a powerful fleet, assailed and 
took Constantinople. The city was plundered, and, in- 
flamed by fanaticism, the conquerors slaughtered several 
thousand men. They proclaimed one of themselves 
emperor, and distributed the portions of the empire 
which they had conquered among several independent 
chiefs. Only three large Greek provinces remained un- 
oonquered and under Greek rvxlet^ — ^n2...j\x5L k.'ssa.^'iKsa^sst^ 
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Nihcea and Trwpezus, and Epirus in Europe. The prin- 
cipality of Niksea, owing to the valour and skill of its 
rulers, Theodoros Laskaris and Joannes Dukas, became 
the most important. But the power of the foreign con- 
querors did not last long, partly on account of the feuds 
and discord among the Frankish princes themselves, and 
partly on account of the great hostility between Greeks and 
Franks. At last, in the year 1261, Alexis Strategopulos, 
general of Michael Palseologos, prince of Niksea, having 
discovered a subterraneous passage leading into Constan- 
tinople, entered the city by night with 800 men, and 
became master of it ; and Michael Palseologos soon after 
entered the city with great pomp. Thus the Venetian 
empire of Constantinople came to an end, after an exist- 
ence of half a century ; but the greater part of Pelopon- 
nesus, of continental Greece, and of the islands, remained 
for centuries in the hands of the Venetians. 

Scarcely had the empire been partially fi^ed fi'oin the 
western conquerors when it was threatened by a more 
serious danger from the east. The Turks, after having 
conquered several Greek provinces in Asia, appeared, 
under their leader, Ourkhan, on the Hellespont, and con- 
quered Kallipolis. His son, Murat (1359-1389), made 
himself master of Philippopolis, Adrianopolis, and a great 
part of Thrace, Adrianopolis becoming the residence of 
the Turkish sultans. His successors continued irresist- 
ibly to extend their conquests. Meanwhile (1440), Con- 
stantine Palseologos, brother of the Emperor of Byzantium, 
and prince of that part of Peloponnesus stiQ belong- 
ing to the empire, succeeded in driving the Venetians, 
not only from the peninsula, but from Attika and the 
whole of northern Greece. But the Venetians now ap- 
plied for assistance to the Turks, who, united with the 
Franks, in the neighbourhood of Korinth (1446) con- 
quered Constantine, who thereupon withdrew to his pos- 
sessions in Peloponnesus. The Turks, fired by religious 
fanaticism, and in their wild valour, were invincible. 
One man only was a match for them — ^that was Georgios 
A'astriotes, commonly caWed ^Ya.udetVs^^, "prince of 
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Albania, in northem Epirus, one of the gi-andest heroes 
in history. During five-and-twenty years he fought 
Buccessfully against the numerous hosts, and his name 
was the terror of the Turks, while it inspired the Greeks 
with hope. It was only after his death that Albania 
was conquered, and the greater part of the Albanians 
was forced to adopt the religion of Islam. 

Constantinople was thus gradually surrounded on all 
sides by Turkish conquests. Peloponnesus and part of . 
continental Greece were the only portions of the great 
empire that were not subdued, when, in the year 1453, 
in the month of April, Sultan Mahomed II., a wild but 
able warrior, approached Constantinople with an army of 
300,000 men, and 400 ships. The chivalrous Emperor 
Constantino Palseologos assembled the feeble remains of 
his forces, and with them resolved to resist the enemy 
even unto death. It was in vain that he had implored 
the assistance of the Pope and the Western princes. The 
former promised help, but only on condition of the Greeks 
acknowledging his supremacy, and Reuniting with the 
Homan Catholic Church. But the Emperor and all the 
people of Constantinople exclaimed, " The Turkish turban 
is a thousand times better than the Papal tiara." There 
was now no other hope, and they resolved to die honour- 
ably. For seven weeks the Turks continued their furious 
assaults upon the city, but were each time repulsed by 
the brave determination of the Greeks. The barbarians 
began to despair. Mahomed, maddened with anger and 
shame, then put himself at the head of his forces, declared 
that the lives and property of the conquered should belong 
to the soldiers, but the land and the stones to himself 
By this means he inspired his men with fresh courage, 
who were at the same time goaded on from behind by 
their officers with lashes and sticks. At last, on the 29th 
of May, the Turks succeeded in scaling the walls of the 
city, and Constantine, addressing the survivors of his 
subjects, said, "As it is not God's will that we should 
save our country by our blood, let us at least leave to our 
descendants an example of virtue «ccA^^q\xx^^'!>5^'^^^ 
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may preserve their faith and nationality." For three days 
the Turks continued the butchery of the people and the 
devastation of their homes. The streets were covered 
with blood and corpses, and nothing was heard but the 
shrieks and lamentations of the victims, and the shouting 
and laughing of the barbarians. The sultan himself set 
the example of cruelty as he had done that of bravery ; 
for he ordered the body of Constantino, who had been 
slain by the aiemy, together with his faithful followers, 
to be searched for among the corpses, trampled his head 
under his feet, cut it off, and senfc it as a trophy into 
Asia. All the surviving members of the imperial family 
and all the notables- of the empire were butchered before 
his eyes, while he was^ enjoying himself at a banquet; 
and a fair maiden, of the name of Irene, was beheaded 
by himself, before the eyes of his soldiers. On the third 
day he ordered the slaughtering to be stopped, and to 
carry the rich booty to the ships. The fleet was filled 
with treasures of every kind, and thousands of men and 
women were carried into Asia to be sold as slaves. 
Thousands of manuscripts of ancient Greek authors were 
destroyed, or were sold for a mere trifle. The Greeks 
who had been able to escape took refuge in some Greek 
islands and in Italy. Among the latter there were many 
famous Greek scholars, who introduced a knowledge of 
the Greek language and literature into Italy, and thus 
paved the way for the revival of letters in the West, and 
for the Protestant Reformation, which was the result of 
it. The most illustrious among these exiled Greeks were 
Constantino and John Laskaris, Theodore Gazis^ BessarioHi 
Chalkokondylas, Elallergis, and Mussuros. 
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CHAPTER III. 

GREECE UNDER THE TURKS, FROM 1453 TO 1821. 

After Imving satisfied the rapacity of his soldiers, Ma- 
homed proceeded to organise his conquest. All Greeks 
were declared slaves, who had no right to possess any- 
thing, and their very lives were at the mercy of the 
conquerors. Every Greek, therefore, from his tenth 
year, had to pay an annual tribute (haratzsch), which 
was to prove diat he had purchased his life of the sultan 
for one year. All the land was declared to be the property 
of the ruler, and was given partly to Turkish dignitaries, 
or set apart for the religious purposes of the Turka All 
possessions, even the smallest, left to the Greeks were re- 
garded as a gracious gift of the sultan, which however 
might be taken away at any time. The oppressive tribute, 
which was constantly and arbitrarily increased, rendered 
every kind of industry and commerce almost impossible, 
and when a man acquired wealth, it was at the risk of his 
life, for he was at once suspected of endeavouring to raise 
himself above the condition of slavery. But the most 
fearful tribute the Christians had to pay was this : One- 
fifth of all Christian boys were annually forced away 
from their families and educated in the religion of Islam, 
and out of thetn was formed the corps of Janissaries, who 
by their savage valotir became the terror of the Christians 
themselves. Many Greek mothers, in order to free their 
sons from this terrible fate, killed them with their own 
hands, and then put an end to their own lives. Under 
such a government, mental culture, commerce, and in- 
dusta-y were impossible. Among all the misfortunes 
which the Greek nation had to endure ever since the 
conquest of Korinth, this was the most terrible, and the 
nation would have perished had it not been for the 
stupidity of its savage tyrants, and the noble patriotism 
of its priests. The Turks, stupid, ignorant, and indolent, 
could not and would not take the trouble to ^y^x^-'Js^^is^ 
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Christian slaves. They found it most convenient and 
comfortable to have to deal with a single individual, re- 
presenting the whole Greek nation, whonl they held 
responsible, and whom they might on the slightest sus- 
picion put to death. This person was the Pa^/riarch, 
who after the fall of the empire remained the highest 
dignitary of the Greek nation. Fortunately there lived 
at the 6me a priest of the name of Georgios Gennadios, 
one of the greatest scholars of Kis age, and a profound 
and energetic politician, to whom the eyes of all the 
Greeks were then directed, and who about that time was 
raised to the dignity of patriarcL Mahomed recognised 
him as the head of the Greek nation, and showed him 
personally great respect on account of his genius and 
eloquence, but at the same time held him responsible for 
the nation. Gennadios organised the patnarchate as 
both the political and ecclesiastical government of the 
Oreeks. In every province the bishop, dependent on the 
patriarch, became the political as well as the ecclesiastical 
guide and teacher of the Greeks, and his duties consisted 
not only in regulating the affairs of the Church, but in 
governing his diocese also politically. He was the freely- 
acknowledged judge in all private affairs. He had to 
superintend the schools which preserved the language, as 
well as the churches which upheld the religion of the 
nation, and both together preserved the national character 
of the people. Thus it happened that in their disputes 
among themselves, the Greeks never appeared in Turkish 
courts of justice. As the bishop of a province was 
dependent on the patriarch, so the lower clergy in the 
villages were dependent on the bishop, and carried on 
the same patriotic business. In all their daily prayers 
the priests and bishops implored God to give them 
the victory over the barbarians. Another truly patriotic 
power, that of the Primates (Archontes), was united with 
and subject to this ecclesiastical hierarchy. These pri- 
mates were freely elected by the people themselves to 
re^^ate all their civil affairs ; they collected the different 
tributes, and handed them over ^ ^^a T\u:kish authoritiea; 
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they protected the people against the arbitrary proceed- 
ings of the Turkish civil and miUtory powers, pardy 
by persuading and partly by bribing the pashas. They 
also regulated the revenues of every commune, and ad- 
ministered them with perfect freedom. They, like the 
priests, were recognised by the Turks as the representa- 
tives of the people, but, like the priests, they were also 
responsible for them. Thus the clergy and the primates 
preserved the nationality and self-government of the 
Greek nation even under the oppressive rule of the Turkish 
tyrants, and kept their people in absolute separation from 
the Turks. Hence no marriage ever took place between 
Turks and Greeks; no Greek adopted the religion of 
Mahomed,, and no intercourse existed between the two 
nations. The only feeling between them was that of 
burning hatred. But priests and primates had often to 
seal their patriotic mission with their blood, for at every 
rising of the Greek people, and whenever a suspicion 
arose, they were the first victims, whether they were 
patriarchs of Constantinople, bishops, or the poorest priests 
and primates of a commune. 

Independently of the clergy and the primates, the 
most important elements of the Greek nation under the 
Turkish dominion consisted of what were called the 
KhphU. This was the name of the warlike and in- 
vincible mountaineers of Epirus, Thessaly, Akamania, 
-^tolia, Arkadia, and Maina (Lakonia). Those moun- 
tainous countries had always been inhabited by wai*like 
tribes, and since the Turkish conquest, all men who loved 
their freedom and refused to recognise the Turkish do- 
minion, had taken refuge there. From their moxmtains 
they carried on a perpetual war against the Turks, led 
an entirely free life, and kept up an uninterrupted rebel- 
lion against the enemies of their country and their faith. 
Protected by their mountains, they despised the attacks 
of the Turks, and sometimes they unexpectedly fell upon 
their enemies like flashes of lightning. They were al- 
ways in commotion, and, being as cautious aa '^i^'^'^ ^^et^ 
bold, they became the terror oi t\ie "IxxT^a. 'Taevx ^V^^ 
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life and happiness was to carry on war ; to die on a sick 
bed was resided by them as the greatest misfortune and 
the greatest shame. The love of war was united with 
that of song and poetry, and every successful exploit 
against the Turks was immediately celebrated in song. 
These songs are among the most beautiful of popular 
poems, and are like an epic history of that uninterrupted 
armed protestation of ^e Greek mountaineers against 
Turkish tyranny, and through them all there runs a firm 
belief that a time will come when the nation shall be free 
again. The Greek nation after the Turkish conquest 
thus lived under these three protecting elements. 

Let us now return to the conqueror& Mahomed was 
not satisfied with the conquest of Northern Greece ; he 
also made himself master of the island of Eubcea and of 
Athens (where he changed the Parthenon into a mosque), 
and penetrated into Peloponnesus. Most of the cities 
and fortresses of Peloponnesus, as well as most of the 
islands, were then governed by the Venetians, who hence- 
forth became involved in bloody wars with the Turks 
which lasted for nearly 300 years. These wars were disr 
astrous for the Greeks^ for their country was the perpetual 
scene of these protracted dontests, and they always found 
themselvds between two enemies^ each of whom aimed at 
the enslaving of Greece and the destruction of its peopla 

In those times^ therefore, the position of the Greeks was 
most deplorable, for when they sided with the Venetians 
the most teirrible vengeance was wreaked upon them by 
the Turks (on one occasion all the inhabitants of a village 
in Peloponnesus were sawn through in the middle for 
this ofience) ; and if they suppoi'ted the Turks, which 
scarcely ever happened, the Venetians treated them with 
almost equal cruelty (in one case they carried off" 
from a single town 2000 Greeks, whom they sold as 
slaves); and when they remained neutral, they were 
tortured by botL Still the Greeks could not remain 
indifierent, for they still cherished the hope of recovering 
their ^leedom by their arms. The Venetians seemed to 
them a lesaer evil, partly \>eca\v'afe \Xi«^ ^irere Christians, 
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and partly because the cunning Italians alwa3rs held out 
to them the hope of freedom, if once the Turks were 
conquered. Their object, however, was to retain a firm 
hold on Greece, and to ruin its commerce and navy, in 
which they fully succeeded. The large silk manufac- 
tories of Athens and Blorinth, which ever since the days 
of Justinian had been the first in Europe, were destroyed 
and transplanted to Venice and Genoa. 

In the year 1522 the great Suliman I. became master 
of the island of Bbodos, though not without great efibrts, 
for the Greeks, united with the Venetians and the 
Knights Templars, defended themselves most heroically. 
The survivors of the knights took refuge in Malta. 
Soon after the Turks conquered several islands, and laid 
siege to Kerkyra, but beiij^g repulsed by the inhabitants and 
the Venetia«nfl, they laid waste Zakynthos, Kephalenia, 
and other islands. Not long after he gained possession 
of the remainiTjg Venetian fortresses in Peloponnesus, 
which induced the Vei^etiaps to solicit the friendship of 
the Turk. 

His successor, Selim, took the large and beautiful 
island of Kyprus from the Venetians, after a furious 
contest which had lasted a whole year from 1570 to 
1571. This war attracted the attention of all the western 
nations on account of the heroiiO resistance of the inhabi- 
tants and the m^d cruelty of the barbarians. In the 
city of Leukosia 20,000 men were slaughtered, and 40,000 
sold as slaves. The town of Fhramagusta capitulated 
after a brave resistance of ten months, being solemnly 
promised that the lives of the inhabitants would be 
spared, and that they would be allowed to depart un- 
molested. But this promise was broken as usual, and 
when the gates were opened, the men were butchered and 
the rest of the population carried ofi* as slaves. Soon 
after, however, the barbarians sufiered a severe loss, for 
the whole Tiirkish fleet, consisting of 200 ships, was 
entirely destroyed off Naupaktos by the allied fleets of 
the Venetians, the Pope, and the Emperor, under the 
command of Don Juan of Austria^ "K^jKtV^ \3wb -^\ss^ ^ 
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the Yenetian fleet on that occasion, was manned by 
Greeks, who as usual fought with enthusiasm for Chris- 
tianity and their own independence. 

Kreta, the largest and most important island in the 
Greek seas, still owned the supremacy of the Venetians^ 
and the struggle to retain possession of it lasted for thirty 
years; but the end of it was that the Venetians kept 
only a few fortresses in the island, and seeing the danger 
of losing all, they applied for help to all the Christian 
nations. France was almost the only power that sent 
out the flower of its nobility, and an army of 6000 men 
xmder the Dukes of Beaufort and Navarre. The Turks 
under Achmed Kyprisli, equally famous for his military 
ability, as for his diplomatic skill, in the end (1670) suc- 
ceeded in wresting the whole island from the Yenetians, 
whose dominion in Greece for a time came to an end. 
But a few years later, 1685, the Yenetians, commanded 
by the celebrated Morosini, and assisted by the Greeks, 
recovered the whole of Peloponnesus, and the year after 
Athens also fell into their hands. It was on that occa- 
sion that a Yenetian bomb destroyed the Parthenon, 
which had been used by the Turks as a powder magazine. 
After Morosini's death, the Yenetians lost their conquests 
one after another, and in 1699 they concluded a peace 
with the Turks, in which Peloponnesus alone was left to 
them. But in 1715, under Achmed III., the Turks also 
conquered that peninsula, and since then all the countries 
inhabited by Greeks have belonged to Turkey, with the 
exception of the Ionian Islands, which in 1797 became 
subject to France, afterwards to Russia, and in 1815 
. were placed under the protection of England. 

But from that time the Turkish power became weaker 
and weaker, while they gave the reins to their rapacity, 
cruelty, and other vices. Even before that time they 
had ceased to force Christian children to embrace the 
religion of Islam, whereby they lost their best soldiers. 
The Greeks, on the other hand, although suflering every 
kind of insult and ignominy, gradually began to recover 
themselves. Their provincial aeK-^ov^inwnfint was gra- 
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dually more fully developed, and owing to the gross 
ignorance of the Turks they contrived, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, to insinuate themselves as grand 
di*agomans or interpreters, doing all the business of the 
foreign office of the empire, and thus gained considerable 
influence in all the affidrs of the state, and had many 
opportunities of secretly supporting and benefiting their 
unhappy countrymen. Under their protection schools 
were established in all parts of the country. The most 
distinguished among these patriotic men was Alexander 
Maurokordatos, eminent both for his learning and his 
skill as a politician. Soon after these Greeks of Con- 
stantinople obtained from the Turks the suzerainty of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. The first of them was Nicholas 
Maurokordatos, son of Alexander, and like his father, an . 
eminent scholar and politician. The Greek princes, who 
governed these provinces until 1821, were the first to 
introduce civilisation into those semi-barbarous countries, 
and by their enlightened measures promoted the education 
and commerce of the Greeks, who were gradually rising in 
material prosperity under the watchful care of the Church, 
the primates, and the secret protection of the wealthy 
Greeks at Constantinople and elsewhere. 

But this revival of the Greek nation was terribly 
interrupted in 1769. The Empress Catharine of Russia 
was then at war with the Turks, and the Greeks, ever 
watchful of an opportunity to recover their freedom, 
availed themselves of -this war and rose in arms in Maina 
and throughout Peloponnesus. The Empress promised 
to send armies and fleets for their support, but only a 
few ships appeared, under the conmiand of Orloff! The 
Turks called in the assistance of large numbers of wild 
Albanese, who everywhere raged with fire and sword. 
But in spite of the heroism of the Greeks and especially 
of the Mainots (the ancient Lakedsemonians), and of 
Andrutsos, a famous chief of the Klephts, the Turks sup- 
pressed the insurrection and desolated Peloponnesus by 
their ravages. The Russians abandoned their Greek alLioiak 
and sailed to Asia Minor, wber^ min^^xxsA^x: 'OckaXscib?^^ 
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Scotch Admiral Elphinstone they burned the Turkish 
fleet near Tzesme. The Turks wreaked their vengeance 
on all parts of Greece, and murders were the order of the 
day. The Patriarch Meletios and many priests and 
primates at Constantinople were put to death with cruel 
tortures. The towns of Philippopolis, Larissa, Trikala, 
Smyrna, and others, were deluged in blood. 

When in 1787, the war between Kussia and Turkey 
broke out afresh, the Greeks again rose in arms, especially 
in the mountainous districts. The Greeks now for the 
erst time formed a smaU navy under Lambros Katsonis, 
a native of Lavidia, who often attacked and captured 
Turkish vessels. At the same time the heroic people of 
the Suliots, in the north of Epiros, appeared for the first 
time on the scene of war, and the valour they displayed 
against Ali, pasha of Epiros, gained universal admiration. 
They maintained themselves, shut in as they were within 
their mountains, without provisions and without ammuni- 
tion, and weakened by diseases and deaths, until the end 
• with a valour unparalleled in history. "Women and boys 
fought for their liberty as well b& men. When the faithless 
Ali demanded the surrender of a mountain^ threatening to 
kill the son of Tsavelas, chief of the Suliots, the father 
replied, " Faithless Ali, you may kill my aon ; if it pleases 
God, my wife will give me other sons; but another country 
I cannot have." When the Suliots were at length re- 
duced to a hopeless condition, Ali promised them treasures 
and other homes, but they answered, " We despise thee 
and thy promises ; the smoke of the huts in our moun- 
tains is dearer to us than all thy treasures." At last in 
1803, decimated by hardships, without ammunition, and 
even without water, they resolved to quit their mountains. 
Being attacked on their road by Ali, most of them were 
slain ; the survivors destroyed themselves, and mothers 
with their infants in their arms threw themselves down 
the precipices ; only a few reached the port town of 
Parga, which was then under English protection. But 
AM, grudging them even this asylum, bought Parga from 
the EngUaii; and the S\iLlot& coW»^\i\xx% ixi£a!L\k<^ ^iraves 
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the very bones of their ancestors, proceeded to the Ionian 
Islands, where they finally settled. 

The French revolution gave to the Greeks a fresh 
impulse : schools were established everywhere, and the 
most learaed endeavoured to inspire them with a love 
of culture, virtue, and freedom. The most celebrated 
among them was Adamantios Koraee, who was the first 
to purify the Greek language and reduce it to fixed 
rules; he familiarised the Greeks with their ancient 
literature and endeavoured to kindle in them the desire 
to imitate the virtues of their great fi)refathers. Resid- 
ing in Paris, he defended the much calumniated and 
despised Greek nation, he promoted a better acquaint- 
ance with it, and prophesied its restoration. Commerce 
and industry continued to flourish, and wealthy mer- 
chants freely gave their money to found schools, publish 
books, and provide for the wants of their country. At 
the same time the three little islands of Hydra, Psara, 
and Spetsa began to form the famous navy which after- 
wards in the war of liberation became the terror of the 
Turks and the hope of the Greeks. At first they only 
carried on commerce between the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean, but in order to protect themselves against 
the pirates of Tunis and Barbary they changed their 
merchant vessels into ships of war. By this means they 
acquired great knowle(%e of maritime warfare, and 
amassed large treas\ju:es, especially during the Continental 
system of ISTapoleon. 

All these national powers — the Church, scholars, 
Klephts, prii3(>ates, sailors, and merchants— laboured 
thoughtfully and firmly to recover the freedom of their 
country. The man who first endeavoured to realise the 
idea of delivering the whole Greek nation from the yoke 
of the Turks, and to unite its several parts, which until 
then had struffffled individually, was the Thessalian 
Rigas Fherceos. By his fiery wa^ongs he inspired the 
Greeks with a burning love for their country and for 
freedom ; and in order to show them the whole extent o€ 
the lands inhabited by their f atJiera, \ifc '^xj^^^'s^ ^j>S!l ^z^s^^a^ 
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of all the Greek countries; and with the intention of 
bringing before them the achievements and virtues of 
their ancestors, he translated from the French the 
" Tmvels of Young Anacharsis ;" and he even drew up 
a code of laws which were to be established among the 
Greeks and by which they and all the Christians of the 
East were to be governed after Ijieir liberation. He gave 
the iarst impulse to the subsequent formation of a 
"Society of Friends" (hetairia) which was to unite all 
those who were inspired with a love of freedom, and all 
those who by their position, their talent, and fortune, were 
able and willing to exert themselves for the common 
object. This society spread throughout the country, and 
nearly all Greeks became members of it. In 1797 Bigas 
went to Italy to come to an understanding with Bonaparte 
about his great plan ; but at Trieste he was arrestcMl by 
the Austrians and delivered up to the Turks, who ordered 
him to be beheaded at Bel^^e. Before his death, he 
said, " The Greeks will soon avenge my death." 



CHAPTER ly. 

RESTORATION OF THE GREEK NATION, FROM 1821 TO 1862. 

Rig AS* generous exertions and his martyrdom, the daily 
increasing enthusiasm for the freedom of Greece, which 
was simulated by the schools and by the Church, the 
heroic deeds of the Klephts and Suliots, combined with 
the contempt of the cowardice of the Turks, and the 
hatred of their brutality, cruelty, and fanaticism, at last 
led to the great revolution which broke out in the year 
1821. The whole Greek nation, old and young, and 
women as well as men, rose, as the warwsong said, ** for 
tie boljr faith in Christ and t\ie iTe^oxa. oi ^«v3t ^sssssjcAcy*" 
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The revolution broke out siipultaneously in the far north, 
on the Danube, and in the mountains of Arkadia and La* 
konia. In Wallachia, where, under the protection of the 
Greek princes, the Hetairia had been long and success- 
fully active, and had organised the numerous Greeks 
residing in the country, the noble and brave Aleocander 
YpsilantiSy the son of a former piince of Wallachia, pro- 
claimed the insurrection of the Greek people. Young 
men from all parts of Greece assembled in the College of 
Bucharest, and, fired by the words and example of 
Georgios Gennadios, took up arms and formed themselves 
into a " sacred band," as the ancient Thebans had done 
under Pelopidas and Epaminondas. The Olympian 
Georgios (or Georgakis) assembled a number of brave 
warrioi*s from Thessaly and Epiros. But the cowardice 
and treachery of the Wallachians, and Ypsilantis' want 
of military experience, enabled the Turks soon to stamp 
out the insurrection. All the noble and well-educated 
young men of the sacred band fell at DragatzanL The 
brave Georgios, after several desperate contests, shut 
hiriself up with his followers in the monastery of 
Sekkon, and blew up the building together with himself 
and the invading Turks. The vengeance of the Turks 
was fearful. All the towns of Moldavia and Wallachia 
that were inhabited by Greeks were deluged in blood, 
and at Constantinople tJie fury of the Turks was frantic. 
Sultan Machmud II. resolved to exterminate the whole 
Greek nation, when he discovered a conspiracy of the 
Greeks at Constantinople, which had formed the plan 
to biuTi the harbour, kill the sultan, and take possession 
of the city. The massacre began with the patriarch 
Gregorios, who on Easter Sunday was hanged on the gate 
of his palace, and whose body was then dragged through 
the streets and thrown into the sea. All the patriarchs 
and bishops, and all the primates, with thousands of other 
citizens, were murdered, and their properties confiscated, 
while thousands of others were sent as slaves into Asia : 
it was, in fact, a renewal of the tenible scenes enacted at 
the taking of Constantinople. Add«jio\)Vi^'^^'ssfi^'5i\S&j^ 
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Smyrna, Kyprus, and other places, had to witness equal 
horrors. 

In Greece proper, however, the insurrection was more 
successful. The most influential Peloponnesians, on the 
6th of April 1821, assembled in the monastery of Sancta 
Laura, in Arkadia, and took a solemn oath that they 
would die for their country. There was Fetros Maura- 
michaUSf the aged chief of Maina, who was joined by hia 
brothers, children, and grandchildren, all equally renowned 
for their valour and patriotism ; there was the most famous 
warrior of Peloponnesus, TJieodoros Koloko1/roni8f the Odys- 
seus of modern Greece, inexhaustible in stratagems, and 
undaunted in danger, a man who, by his brilliant popular, 
and humorous eloquence, inspired the Peloponnesians no 
less than by his heroic valour ; there also were the wise 
primates, Zaiinis, Lontos, and Delijiannis, and the Arch- 
bishop Germanos, who consecrated the blue banner. Two 
numerous Turkish armies, consisting for the most part of 
Albanese, entered Peloponnesus against the insurgents. 
One of them, consisting of 6000 men, attacked and sur- 
rounded a body of 1000 Greeks, com^manded by Kiria- 
kulis and Johannes Mauromichalis. For two days and 
two nights the .Greeks defended themselves manfully, 
when Kolokotronis arrived with his Arkadians, and at 
Valtetsi completely defeated the Turks, whose survivors 
took refuge at Tripolis. At the same time, a body of 
4000 Turks burst into the eastern parts of Greece to crush 
the insurrection there. Seven hundred Greeks occupied 
Thermopylae to stop their progress. They were com- 
manded by the Bishop of Amphissa, and by young 
Diakos, formerly a priest, who was the most popular 
among the leaders on account of his beauty no less than 
on account of his bravery and poetical character. After 
a most valiant resistance, the bishop was killed, and 
Diakos, covered with woimds, was taken prisoner by 
the Turks and cruelly murdered (5 th of May). It was 
a bright sunny day, and when Diakos was taken to the 
place of execution, he exclaimed, " Lo, what a beautiful 
dMf Charon has chosen, to ietch. Tcva, ^\v»cl the flowers 
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are blooming, and the earth has put on her green gar- 
ment" 

The Turks ravaged Phokis, Boeotia, and Attika, but 
in their rear Odysseus, a chief famous for his energy and 
bravery, again rallied the scattered Greeks. Five thou- 
sand Turks advanced against him. Odysseus, joined by 
Guras, occupied Thermopylse with 1000 men, and com- 
pletely overpowered the enemy in a bloody engagement. 

At last, on the 5th and 6th of September, when the 
whole of continental Greece rose in arms, a large fleet 
proceeded from Constantinople against the islands. The 
Greek fleet, consisting of ships chiefly furnished by 
Hydra, Spetsa, and Psara^ sailed out to meet the enemy. 
Hydra was governed by a patriotic aristocracy ; the 
character of its inhabitants resembled that of the ancient 
Spartans, whom they equalled in their pride, simplicity, 
and indomitable bravery. Having acquired great wealth 
by their commence, their honesty, and skill, they now 
sacrificed all their treasures^ all their ships, and in the 
end even their lives, upon the altar of their country. 
During the whole of the war of liberation, the leader 
of the Hydriots was Laza/ros Kunturiotis, who distin- 
guished Imnself by his good sense, his virtue, and deter- 
mination, and devoted his whole fortlme to his country. 
The Greek fleet met the far more numerous one of the 
Turks in the neighbourhood of the island of Lesbos, and 
on the 8th of June burned a Turkish frigate with 600 
men on board, whereupon the Turkish fleet, in great 
terror, fled back to Constantinople. 

After these victories, the Greeks undertook to settle 
their future government* A national assembly meeting 
at Epidauros drew up a constitution, declaring before 
God and man that the Greek people, after having endured 
a fearful martyrdom, had determined by every sacrifice 
to secure its independence, and to take its place among 
the Christian and civilised nations which were indebted 
to their forefathers for civilisation and Christianity. 

The next year Turkey made the greatest exertions to 
crush the insurrection. Forty tkoivysaxA tsv^scl^ ^^^<:iv*a^ 
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from all parts of the empire, and commanded by Dram 
Ali, penetrated into Peloponnesus to relieve the fortress 
of Nauplia, which was besieged by the Greeks. The 
position of the latter was dangerous. Manromichalis and 
Demetrios YpsUantis (the brave and excellent brother of 
Alexander) occupied the akropolis of Argos and the 
Mylse (Mills), in order to give Kolokotronis time to 
assemble his Peloponnesians. The latter soon arrived 
with 10,000 men. The Turks, not venturing to penetrate 
farther into Peloponnesus, soon discovered that from 
want of provisions and of water, they could not remain 
any longer in the plain of Argos, and therefore resolved 
to retreat towards Korinth. But Niketas and Ypsilantis, 
having occupied the mountain passes, fell upon iiie Turks 
and annihilated nearly the whole of their army ; . the 
remainder escaped to Korinth. That glorious victoiy, 
which reminds us of that of Platsese, was due to the 
military skill of Kolokotronis, and to the valour of 
Niketas, who from that time bore the surname of " the 
devourer of the Turks " (Tourkophagos), but who, withal, 
waa a man of chUd-like gentleneas. 

At the time when the army had set out from Constan- 
tinople, the united fleets of Turkey, Egypt, and Barbaiy 
sailed from Constantinople against the Greek islands, and 
in the month of April they arrived at the beautiful, rich, 
but un warlike island of Chios. The Turks threw them- 
selves upon the unhappy islanders like wolves upon a 
flock of sheep. For many days the island was the scene 
of an indiscriminate massacre, of violence, and burning. 
Thousands of men and women were sent to the markets 
of Effvpt and Asia to be sold as slaves. When the news 
of th^ terrible proceedings became known, the Hydriots. 
together with the Spetsiots and Psariots, got their fleets 
ready with the greatest haste. The admiral in command 
was the Hydriot, Andreas Miaulis, the greatest naval 
commander of Greece, an iron man who never smiled and 
never wept, whose superiority was acknowledged by all, 
and who, after his victories, retired as a simple citizen 
ifl^ the bosom of his family. "By ^i^s ex^^enfeTtfife ^im1 
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boldness he kept in check the gigantic fleet of Turkey. 
On the night of the 6th of June, a young Psariot hero, 
Konstcmtinoa Kanaris, sailed out in a small barge with 
thirty-three men, and setting fire to a large Turkish fri- 
gate, blew it up, with all on board. More than 2000 
Turks with their admiral thus perished in the waters of 
the island of Chios, which they had saturated with the 
blood of innocent men and women. The terror of the 
Turks was so great that they fled before the small Greek 
fleet, and although reinforced by a fresh Egyptian arma- 
ment to relieve Nauplia, they sailed past diat fortress 
from fear of the Greek fleet Nauplia, thus abandoned, 
fell into the hands of the Greeks (12th December). The 
Turkish fleet, on its arrival at Tenedos, was overtaken 
by a violent storm, and having lost, through a device of 
the Greeks, one frigate, with 1600 men, the whole armada 
hastened back to Constantinople. 

Meanwhile the Suliots, who, after the loss of their 
country, had settled in the Ionian islands, had returned 
to their mountains as early as the year 1820, and now 
renewed their hostility against the Turks, whose attacks 
on their mountain fastnesses they always successfully 
repelled. In the year 1822, Alexander Maurokordatos 
was governor-general of the southern part of continental 
Greece. He was as distinguished for his statesmanship 
as for enlightened patriotism ; and perceiving the impor- 
tance of Messolonghi, he established himself there, and 
gave to Akamania and ^tolia a military organisation. 
Maurokordatos, with about 2500 men, proceeded north- 
ward to support the Suliots, but in Epiros the Greeks 
were surrounded by a body of Turks four times more 
numerous than themselves, and after an obstinate fight 
and great losses, were compelled to retreat. Many Phil- 
hellenes, and among them the German general, Nermann, 
fell. Kyriakulis Mauromichalis, who, with a body of 
men from Maina and Arkadia, had advanced into Epiros, 
likewise lost his life after a brave but unsuccessful fi^t. 
Thus all the Turkish forces were directed against the 
fiuliots, who, after a" brave resistance, ^xAm^ ^QcLKssiSjSiis^:^. 
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without ammunition and provisions, were comjielled again 
to leave their mountains, and to seek a new home in 
Kephalonia, whence soon afterwards they proceeded to 
Messolonghi All the Turkish forces were now directed 
against that place. But Maurokordatos and its inhabi- 
tants were resolved to die or to conquer, for they well 
knew that the place was the greatest stronghold of Pelo- 
ponnesus. There were scarcely 350 men in the town, 
and their only means of defence consisted of fourteen old 
pieces of artiUery ; the walls were weak and old, and the 
Turkish fleet was blockading the place. Maiu:okordatos, 
in order to gain time, deceived the Tui'ks by feigned 
negotiations, until Hydriot ships arrived and forced the 
Turks to give up the blockade ; at the same time help 
came from Akamania, -ZEtolia, and other parts. When 
the Turks, on the 6th of January 1823, attempted to 
storm the place, they were gloriously beaten back, and in 
their flight sustained great losses, as they were pursued 
by the Greeks. 

In the year 1823, the sultan sent a formidable army 
of Albanese, with orders to take Messolonghi, the key 
to Peloponnesus. llie little town, in spite of the 
heroism of its inhabitants, would scarcely have been 
able to defend itself, had it not been for the presence 
of Markos Bozzaris, the most glorious hero of the 
Greek Revolution, and the . descendant of an ancient 
Suliot family. At the head of 1200 Suliots, who had 
come from Kephalonia, he formed the bold resolution to 
attack the advancing barbarians. Accompanied by 350 
men, forming the centre of his little army, he assailed 
the Turkish camp during the night, and drove the terri- 
fled enemies from their fortifled position. Bozzaris, 
though severely wounded, continued to flght until a 
bullet struck him in the forehead. The struggle, how- 
ever, continued. When the morning dawned, the Suliots, 
overwhelmed with grief at the death of their beloved 
leader, left the field of battle, carrying with them the 
body of the hero. The victory was dearly bought ; and 
the death of JBozzarus spread sorrow and consternation 
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throughout Greece. Six months later, on the 19th of 
^pril 1824, another piece of sad news filled all Greece 
with pain and sorrow, for the illustrious poet, Lord 
Byron, who, like many other enthusiasts for the emanci- 
pation of Greece, had gone to assist that country in its 
struggles for freedom. He had formed, at his own ex- 
pense, a corps of Suliots, with whom he was resolved to 
fight for the liberation of Greece, when death overtook 
him. This calamity filled the minds of all the Greeks 
with even greater sorrow than any of the many misfor- 
tunes that had previously befallen them. 

Meanwhile a body of 15^000 Turks appeared before 
Messolonghi, and attacked the isknd of Anatolikon, but 
the valour of the besieged, their sallies, the approach of 
winter, and the terror with which the fame of Bozzaris 
had filled them, obliged the Turks to retreat. 

After so many and fruitless efibrts to put down the 
Greek rebellion, the sultan applied for assistance to 
Meliemet, the pasha of Egypt. The latter, who had 
raised himself from the position of a common soldier to 
the governorship of Egypt, was a man of great ability, 
and had formed large land and naval forces, officered 
chiefly by Europeans, who had been attracted by his 
treasures, and had trained his armies. In order to insure 
his co-operation in the subjugation of Greece, the sultan 
gave him the island of Krete, which from the beginning 
of the revolution had supported the cause of freedom, 
until about the end of the year 1823 it was reduced to 
submission by Mehemet, whose son Ibrahim was now 
appointed governor-general of Peloponnesus, with orders 
to reconquer the peninsula for Turkey. A large Egyptian 
fleet (July 1824) then attacked the little island of Kasos, 
.whose brave inhabitants had boldly and vigorously sup- 
ported the Kretans; and after a brief but desperate 
resistance the Kasians were partly massacred and partly 
sent as slaves into Egypt. Meanwhile a Turkish fleet of 
200 sail appeared before the little island of Psara, the 
boldness of whose inhabitants had specially roused the 
anger of the sultan. The Psariots k^A ioxNisSL'^ *Qsis». 
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island, and had received a thousand auxiliaries from 
Macedonia. Relying too much upon these advantage!^ 
instead of preventing the Turks from effecting a landmg, 
they resolved to fight the enemy on land, and though 
they displayed their usual heroism, they were obUged to 
yield to superior numbers. Some of them, together with 
600 Macedonians, fortified themselves in the monastery of 
St Nikolaos. After a desperate fight of two days, scarcely 
one-third of their number survived, and even these were 
nearly all wounded. Then they formed one of those bold 
resolutions which we so often hear of in this war. They 
ceased firing, and allowed the Turks to enter the monas- 
tery; and when the building was filled with enemies, 
the whole structure was blown up, amid hurrahs for 
freedom and fatherland. All the Greeks perished, but 
with them 4000 Turks. The rage of the enemy was 
fearful : thousands of men were captured, and sent to the 
slave markets, and many mothers with their children 
threw themselves into the sea, in order not to fall into 
the hands of the Turks. A few thousands of the sur- 
vivors sought and found refuge in caves and mountains. 
The Greek fleet had not been able to prevent these un- 
fortunate occurrences, because the inhabitants of Hydra 
and Spezza, who had generously equipped the ships out of 
their own means, had come to the end of their resources. 
But the misfortune of Psara roused them to fresh efforts: 
they got ready a fleet under Georgios Sachturis, next to 
JVIiauHs, the greatest admiral. The Turkish fleet was 
then making preparations for attacking the island of 
Samos. Another fleet was for the same purpose stationed 
near the Asiatic coast The Greek fleet, reinforced by 
the surviving Psariots and Kanaris, sailed against them ; 
and near Mount Mykale the Greeks fought three naval 
battles, in which, liiough inferior in numbers, they re- 
peatedly defeated the Turks. Several of the enemy's 
ships were burned, with their crews. The large Turkish 
army encamped upon the Asiatic coast, terrified by these 
repeated defeats, withdrew to Halikamassos, intending 
to join the great Egyptian fte^t. Mmulia^ united wit£ 
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Sachturis, sailed against them, and with his small fleet 
>vas determined to keep in check the enormous forces 
of the enemy. Three times he defeated them, burned 
several of their ships, compelled them to retreat to Mity- 
lene, and continued to harass them till nearly the end of 
the year, when the Turkish fleet fled to the Hellespont 
and the coast of Asia Minor. The aged hero Miaulis, 
crowned with glory, and as modest as ever, withdrew in 
silence to his home. The military operations of the 
Turks in continental Greece were equally imsuccessful 
during this year. 

In the next year (1825), however, Ibrahim Pasha at 
length succeeded in throwing himself into Peloponnesus 
at the head of an excellent and numerous army, which 
was commanded by European officers. He laid siege to 
Pylos, and in order to facilitate his operations, attacked 
the little island of Sphakteria. Fifty-two Egyptian ships 
forced their entrance into the harbour, which was occu- 
pied by only eight Greek ships, commanded by the brave 
Hydriot Tsamados. On the 8th of May the Egyptians 
threw a numerous body of their forces into the island, 
while their ships of the line were ready to defend them- 
selves against Miaulis, who was prevented by contrary 
winds from attacking them. Nearly all the men who 
formed the Greek garrison of the island were killed. 
Sachturis and Maurokordatos made their escape, and 
seven of the eight Greek ships, supported by favourable 
wind, forced their way through the enemy's fleet. The 
other ship, ^^ Athena" remained to save its captain, 
Tsamados ; but when the men learned that he was dead, 
they, led on by Sachturis, determined to force their way 
through the whole of the Egyptian fleet stationed at the 
entrance of the harbour. The brave crew was deter- 
mined either to save themselves or to blow up the ship ; 
but by skilful and quick manoeuvres the " Athena," after 
a fight of six hours, succeeded in breaking through the 
opposing lines. A few days later, Miaulis avenged the 
fall of Sphakteria, by burning twenty Egyi^tiaax %\ji:<^ Sxv 
the port of Methone. 
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Meanwliile the Turkish fleet returned from the Helles- 
ponty to attack Messolonghi Sachturis sailed out, and 
met it between the islands of Eubcea and Andros, and 
completely defeated it, taking all their transports. The 
Turkish fleet then dispersed. But in Peloponnesus 
Ibrahim was successful with his numerous army: he took 
Pylos, and i^avaged Messenia with Are and sword ; and 
while this was going on, the Messenian, Dikaios, resolved 
to revive the courage of the Peloponnesians. He selected 
600 men, who were ready to die, and gave notice to the 
government at Nauplia of his resolution, telling his 
countrymen that they could save their country only by 
their readiness at any time to sacrifice their lives for it. 
He fortified himself with his small band at Maniaki, in 
Arkadia, and there awaited the arrival of the whole 
Egyptian army. After a heroic fight, which lasted 
a whole day, he and all his companions fell, as the 
300 Spartans and Leonidas had fallen at Thermopylae. 
Ibrahim continued the conquest of the country, amidst 
slaughter and devastation, and sent his prisoners into 
Egypt Suddenly he advanced into the plain of Argos, 
intending to take possession of the Mills near Lema, 
which contained all the provisions of the Greeks. But 
at this moment Ypsilantis, with 227 brave followers, 
fortified himself there, resolved at all hazards to maintain 
that important place. His daring audacity was success- 
ful; the Egyptians were repelled with great loss, and 
Ibrahim, returned to Tripolis. The aged Kolokotronis, 
the only man capable of protecting Peloponnesus against 
the enemy, assembled 10,000 men, the largest force that 
had until then been collected, and marched towards 
Tripolis to attack Ibrahim. The two armies met in Jxdy, 
near Trikorpha. The fiery but inconsiderate impetuosity 
of a Greek corps, which, contrary to the orders of the 
commander, pursued the Egyptians too far, threw tLe 
Greek ranks into disorder, spreading gradually through- 
out the Greek army, which, in spite of the efforts of its 
leader, was completely defeated : 400 fell, 800 were taken 
prisoners, and afterwards eitiiet dawL^\«t^ or sold as 
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slaves. Ibrahim now again ravaged Messenia, Lakonia, 
and Arkadia, and sent all his prisoners as slaves into Egypt. 
Kolokotronis again rallied the remains of his army, but 
did not venture upon a decisive battle. He followed 
Ibrahim, repeatedly attacked him, and then retreated 
into the mountains. 

The success of Ibrahim in Peloponnesus induced the 
sultan to vejiture upon a final attack on Messolonghi. This 
task was entrusted to Reshid Mechmet Pasha^ the greatest 
general of the Turks, who, with an army of 20,000 men, 
Ldertook the siege of the'fort«^. , A^r the'laat rieg^ 
which that small fortress had sustained, the fortifications 
had been somewhat improved ; but its whole artillery con- 
sisted of forty iron guns, which were for the most part 
useless. Its best defence was its garrison, consistiag of 
5000 men, among whom were the bravest ohiefs of Suli, 
Epiros, Thessaly, and Akamania. All were under the 
supreme command of Notia Bozza/ris, the uncle of Markos, 
who was then seventy years old. The besiegers were soon 
reinforced by a large Turkish fleet The first two attacks of 
the Turks were gloriously repelled, and the Turkish fleet 
was put to flight by Miaulis and Sachturis. The city had 
already begun to suffer from famine, but provisions could 
now be introduced, and a few days later a body of 1000 
men, sword in hand, sallied forth in the night, attacked 
the Turks, and after causing a fearful massacre among 
them, returned to the foiiiress with booty, standards, and 
prisoners. 

During five months the Turks made incredible efforts 
to take Messolonghi by assault, and the Greeks made 
equal efforts to prevent it. Although suffering from 
famine and disease, they made the proud Reshid almost 
despair by their bold and well-managed sallies. At the 
beginning of the following year he was joined by Ibrahim, 
with 10,000 well-disciplined troops and a formidable body 
of artilleiy. Relying upon his superior force, Ibrahim 
called upon the parties to surrender (January 1826). 
'J'he Messolonghibes, though their position was ko^lftsss^ 
ti-eatdd the demand with con\«twp^. T!5\2kft ^\sl^^ ^jsssscc^sc^ 
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round about was covered by tbe Turkish and Egyptian 
armies, and the sea was crowded by the enemy's fleet. 
Within the city famine and disease had already carried 
off 1500 of its defenders, and half of the fortress itself 
was already in ruins. At this critical moment, Miaxdis 
arrived with his fleet, and on two successive days defeated 
the Turks. The blockade of Messolonghi was thus broken, 
and provisions for two months were introduced, where- 
upon Miaulis returned to Hydra to take further measures. 
Ibrahim andReshid, after long preparations, nowattempted 
to storm the place. After firing for two whole days, 
they gained, on the third, the possession of one fort^ 
which, however, was retaken by the Greeks on the fourth. 
The two pashas endeavoured to continue the assaxdt, but 
their troops were demoralised, and had literally to be 
forced to fight. The Turks, now despairing of the possi- 
bility of taking the town by assault, resolved to continue 
the bombardment. They took possession of three small 
islands in front of Messolonghi A fourth, called Klei- 
sova, was attacked by Reshid. Its garrison, which had 
fortified itself in a monastery, was commanded by Kitsos 
Tsavelas and 130 Suliots. Reshid, after a hot contest, 
was wounded and repelled. Ibrahim had no idea of the 
bravery displayed by the Greeks, and when Reshid was 
blamed for his defeat, he said to Ibrahim, " They are not 
men, they are devils ; go and see yourself." But Ibrahim 
himself was soon obliged to retreat. Tsavelas then fell 
upon the Egyptians, and made such havoc among them, 
that upwards of 1000 Turkish and Egyptian corpses for 
a long time floated in the shallow waters, and poisoned 
the atmosphere. 

Meanwhile famine and diseases decimated the Messo- 
longhites. Rations could no longer be given, and the 
destruction of houses within the town continued. Miaulis 
and his fleet were the only hope. The patriotic Hydriots, 
who for five years, with unexampled generosity, had 
maintained a fleets had become impoverished, and the 
government at 2^auplia had no money. Still a fresh fleet 
iras formed, under the old adimra\,\ivo\x^ >i)!afc ^v^-a were 
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very feebly maimed, some of them having scarcely twenty 
men on board. Miaulis met the combined fleets of the 
enemy near Cape Araxos, and notwithstanding their 
immensely superior forces, he resolutely and boldly 
ventured upon a battle. The engagement remained 
without any decisive resxdt, but the brave admiral in- 
cessantly harassed the enemy by small skirmishes, and 
endeavoured by every means, though in vain, to intro- 
duce provisions into Messolonghi. At last the desperate 
condition of the Messolonghites determined the iron 
admiral to risk everything, and to break through the 
blockading force, when the terrible news of the fall of 
Messolonghi broke his heart. 

The sufferings of every kind had risen in the city to 
the highest point. For twenty days the chief articles of 
food had been seaweeds and the leather of their shoes, 
which, softened by a little oil, was regarded as a delicacy. 
Diseases raged, and np medical assistance was to be 
obtained. In the streets, covered with ruins, there 
were seen lying old and young, men and women, sick, 
famished, or dead. Notwithstanding all this, the people 
had to watch night and day to repel the enemy's 
attacks. Ibrahim, who knew the condition of the 
place, repeated his demand to surrender. But the 
heroic defenders contemptuously rejected every pro- 
posal. The leading men, however, saw that the defence 
must come to an end, as in three or four days the whole 
population would be carried off by famine. It was re- 
solved, therefore, to make a sortie, and to save as much 
as possible. Out of 3000 men the bravest warriors were 
selected, who, on the night of the 2 2d of April, were to 
force a passage, sword in hand, through the whole hostile 
army. This daring plan might have succeeded had it not 
been betrayed by a Bulgarian to Ibrahim, who imme- 
diately took measures to prevent the escape of that daring 
band. When the moment an'ived, the Greeks best able 
to fight took the lead, being followed by all the young 
men in arms. All the women were armed, and dia^iisft^ 
as men, carrying a sword in tlierc x\.^\\. \iasA^^ss^*'^^«:^^ 
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infants in their left, or fastened to their backs. They 
were followed by the old men and women, and children, 
Tinder the protection of a body of soldiers forming the 
rear. A number of others, unable to follow them, either 
from age or disease, or unwilling to leave their beloved 
homes and the tombs of their ancestors, remained behind. 
They all assembled near a powder magazine, and calmly 
awaited the end. Those who were to sally forth were 
waiting for the signal which was to be given to them by 
other Greeks, expected to come to their rescue. Ibrahim, 
who knew everything, directed his fire against them. For 
hours the valiant body of Greeks remained immovable, 
tormented as much by the painful expectation of succour 
as by the bullets of the enemy. No signal came from 
without. When at last the moon rose, and enabled the 
Greeks to survey the masses of Turks and Egyptians 
ready to receive them, a thundering voice cried out, 
" Forward ! forward ! death to the barbarians ! " With 
superhuman courage the vanguard of the Greeks rushed 
upon the fortifications of the enemy. Nothing was able 
to stop their progress, and a broad way was opened 
through the midst of the terrified Turks and Egyptians. 
But then some one called out with a terrible voice, " Back 
into the town ! " and a great number were driven back 
by terror. The infuriated Turks and Arabs followed 
them, cutting down every one they met. Fearful scenes 
were now enacted, which lasted the whole night. In 
every street and in every house those who had remained 
behind now fought with the courage of despair, and many 
blew up themselves and the enemy by means of powder. 
When a numerous body of the enemy broke into the 
powder magazine, where most of the aged and wounded 
were assembled, the aged Kapsalis set fire to it, and all 
were blown up together. 'The next morning Messolonghi 
was a blackened heap of ruinfii, ^mong which 3000 Greeks 
were buried, together with ixmij ^thousands of their 
enemies. 

, Those who had formed the vanguard -in :tbe sally forced 
.their way thjroiigh the eu^uay m\k \xA«sRi\5JqfiJ5^^ As^fivxl- 
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ties, being attacked on all sides. But their assailants 
had to pay dearly for it. When at last they arrived at 
Llount Zygos, they imagined they were in safety; but 
they were now attacked by a body, of Albanese, and a 
terrible battle ensued. Many of the women, who had 
become unable to fight, begged their husbands to kill them, 
that they might not fall into the hands of the Turks. 
At last they were met by a body of 300 Greeks, who 
came to their assistance, and with their help they routed 
the Albanese, and thus at last gained some breathing 
time. The country through which they pursued their 
course had been completely devastated ; no food was to 
be found, aad danger L alfsides. ManV died of hunger, 
fatigue, and wounda When at last they arrived at 
Amphissa, they found rest and kindly treatment from 
their countrymen; but the number of those who had 
thus escaped amounted to only 1800. Of the Messo- 
longhites it may be truly said that every one of their 
warriora was a hero and a martyr. 

The fall of Messolonghi filled all Greece with sorrow 
and despair. The government at Nauplia was helpless* 
Brave men from all parts of Greece, and especially the 
defenders of Messolonghi, assembled there. But they 
had neither money nor an army, and an epidemic was 
raging in the devastated country. All confidence had 
disappeared, and the distress was terrible and universal ; 
while Ibrahim, who had returned from Messolonghi, and 
was devastating Peloponnesus, was daily expected before 
Kauplia. In the meantime, Keshid Pasha was march- 
ing against Athens, the only important city of continental 
Greece. But what was worse than all was the discord 
among the Greeks themselves, which for some time had 
already done much mischief, but had now reached at 
Kauplia its highest point. In these circumstances, 
G^orgios Grennadios called together the men in the public 
square of Nauplia, described to them in heart-stirring 
words the condition of their country, telling them that 
the curse of their ancestors, as well as of their wives and 
childi*en^ and the ^contempt of tL^a ^oncVd., ^w^W^fc^^iz^iKsa. 
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them, if they did not make a last effort. He summoned 
the wives and children, who, bearing the cross in their 
hands, implored their husbands, on their knees, rather to 
kill them with their own hands than let them fall into the 
power of the barbarians. The men were fired with fresh 
enthusiasm, and took a solemn oath to conquer or to die 
for their country. Every one was ready to sacrifice all he 
had for the good of his countrymen. All the horses were 
voluntarily ofiered, and a cavalry was formed to defend 
Nauplia against the Egyptians. The aged Kohkotronis 
skilfully directed everywhere a guerilla warfare, not ven- 
turing upon any battle, but constantly attacking and 
harassing the Egyptians. The inhabitants of the open 
country took refuge in the mountains, or in caves, or in 
strong places, abandoning their country to the fury of 
the enemy, who was devastating it with fire and sword. 
The inhabitants of Maina, women as well as men, repelled 
a vigorous attack by Ibrahim, and inflicted severe losses 
upon him. 

Georgios Karaishahis, who in a short time had acquired 
the reputation of the greatest general of the revolution, 
was sent as commander-in-chief of continental Greece 
against Reshid Pasha. He had formed the great and 
bold plan of driving the Turks out of Europe altogether. 
Reshid had besieged and bombarded Athens, and in spite 
of the brave resistance of its inhabitants, had become 
master of the city, and was blockading the akropolis, 
which was defended by the brave Guras, with 570 men. 
Karaiskakis, who set out from Nauplia with 600 men, 
increased his army at Eleusis to 3500, among whom the 
surviving defenders of Messolonghi distinguished them- 
selves. Twice he defeated detachments of Reshid's forces, 
and captured nearly all the cattle and beasts of burden of 
his army. He now organised the resistance of the akro- 
polis, and formed a grand plan of opei^ations, by which 
he hoped to surround Reshid in the plain of Athens, 
The latter, in order to gain possession of the akropolis, 
began a fearful cannonade in the night of the 18th of 
October, during which a portion oi >ik<fc ^^^^Won waa 
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destroyed; but he waa repulsed with gi-eat loss. The 
garrison, which had been much weakened, was now rein- 
forced by Karaiskakis, with 450 warriors, who, under the 
guidance of two of his bold adjutants, succeeded in the 
night in making their way into the akropolis. Reshid's 
operations were constantly frustrated by the besieged. 
But the small garrison also was daily diminished, and 
was beginning to feel the want of ammunition, when the 
brave French colonel,«J^a6i;?er, a distinguished Philhellene, 
introduced 650 Greek soldiers. This was effected in the 
night with great boldness and order. Even before this, 
Karaiskakis, after fortifying Eleusis and Salamis, had 
entered Bceotia, with a view of carrying out his great 
plan. He everywhere drove the Turks before him, and 
by quick and well-arranged movements he surrounded, 
near Arachova, a body of 1500 of the best Albanese 
troops, who were intended as a reinforcement for Reshid, 
and completely annihilated them. Rich booty fell into 
the hands of the Greeks on this occasion. Thence he 
hastened to Thermopylae, and there captured all the stores 
of provisions which were on their way to Reshid. Im- 
mediately after this he hastened to -<3Etolia, Phokis, and 
Livadia, everywhere chasing the Turks before him, and 
everywhere occupying the most important places, and 
thus forming a semicircle in the rear of Reshid. He then 
returned, with 1000 men, to the coast of Salamis, in order 
to carry out his plan. Even before his arrival, the govern- 
ment had assembled 6000 men in Peirseeus and Phaleron 
(February 1827) ; but this force, in the absence of Kar- 
aiskakis, had always been very unsuccessful against Reshid. 
The latter soon after attacked Karaiskakis, but was re- 
pulsed. The Greek army in Attika was soon increased 
to 10,000 men. In order to testify its respect and gi-ati- 
tude to England — which, under the guidance of George 
Canning, had shortly before taken a Philhellenic turn — 
the Greek government appointed the two English Phil- 
hellenes, Cochrane and Church, commanders — the former 
admiral of the fleet, and the latter commander-in-chief of 
the land forces. Both proceeded to Phaletoxv^ ^ViiSlofist 
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a Greek fleet also was sent^ in -which the aged Miaulis 
readily placed himself under the command of Cochrane. 
Cochrane wished at once to storm the Turkish entrench- 
ments, and to make an attack upon the whole force of 
Keshid. His example carried away a great number of 
the Greek chiefs ; but the calm and thoughtful Karaiskakia, 
who knew the character of his enemies better, and had for 
the last twelve months made every preparation to secure 
success, was determined to gain possession of a few more 
strong points, and not to leave anything to chance. His 
great plan, as already remarked, was to harass the enemy, 
to surround them, and thus gradually to destroy them. 
The Greeks continued to advance slowly from Phaleron, 
and Keshid began to see that he was being surrounded, 
and that soon he would have no means of obtaining pro- 
visions and ammunition ; when all at once^me Hydnots 
and Kretans, carried away by impatience, contrary to 
the orders of Karaiskakis, made an attack upon the 
Turkish fortifications on the river Ilissos. They carried 
with them a portion of the right wing, but Reshid sur- 
rounded them in the plain with his cavahy, where some 
of them were cut to pieces, while the remainder escaped 
with difficulty. Elaraiskakis, who was ill in his tent, 
rose up and flew into the melee, to save the fugitives and 
prevent a general engagement. But he was mortally 
wounded, and, feeling the approach of death, recom- 
mended his adjutants to carry out his own plan as the 
only means of saving Greece. Cochrane, now freed from 
the control of Karaiskakis, at once ordered the whole of 
his right wing to advance against the enemy. The 
Greeks, led by a commander who did not know them, 
rushed on with great vehemence, but without order; 
while the centre and the left wing, having received no 
orders, remained immovable. When, therefore, they 
were surrounded in the plain by the numerous Turkish 
cavalry and artillery, they scored a more terrible defeat 
than any that had yet been sustained. Fifteen hundred 
dead covered the field of battlci, and nearly all the Suliota 
Aad fallen with their cHeia. 'DTik»&, ^ \3nn.Ye Suliot 
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cliief, was wounded, and on being taken before Resbid, 
be broke bis fetters, and plunged a dagger into bis own 
beart. Cocbrane and Cburcb escaped to tbe fieet Tbe 
former sailed to Hydra, wbile the latter remained in 
Pbaleron, witb 2000 men, wbo, bowever, being bard 
pressed by tbe Turks, were at last obliged to depart. 
Nine days later tbe akropolis also surrendered. 

Tbe brilliant expectations wbicb tbe Greeks bad enter- 
tained of tbe operations of Karaiskakis, and tbe anticipated 
annibilation of Resbid, were at once dispersed by the 
news of tbe death of Karaiskakis, and by tiie destruction 
of tbe finest army. Greece was in despair, and its situa- 
tion terrible. llie whole of continental Greece was now 
in tbe bands of the Turks. Ibrahim, who bad received 
large reinforcements from Egypt, again began to ravage 
Peloponnesus in the most fearful manner, having been 
appointed by the sultan governor of the peninsula. His 
object was to extirpate tbe whole of the Greek popula- 
tion, and to people the coimtry with Egyptians and 
Arabs. Thousands of captured men and women were 
sent as slaves into Egypt. 

Such was tbe state of Greece, when, fortimately, a 
great change took place in the views of the gi'eat Euro- 
pean powers in regard to it. During the first years of 
the revolution their governments had looked upon the 
Greeks as perjured rebels against their legitimate sove- 
reign ; and tbe Austrian government, in particular, openly 
sided with tbe Turks. But after 1825 the heroism and 
martyrdom of the Greeks, and especially the fall of Mes- 
solongbi, and tbe horrors accompanying it, called forth a 
cry of indignation all over Europe. The most eminent 
poets, orators, philosophers, and divines, especially in 
Prance, stirred up public opinion. Many enthusiastic 
men, from all parts of Christian Europe, went to Greece, 
to share its sufferings or assist in its liberation. They 
are generally known by tbe name of FhiUiellenes — that 
is, friends of Greece. In England many of the leading 
me]i stigmatised the policy of the government as unworthy 
of their country. In tbe year 1825 Geor ^^ G^JBsasv^^&assasir 
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terised it as a monstrosity and a disgrace. He at once recog- 
nised the Greeks as belHgerents, and endeavoured, though 
in vain, through the mediation of Sir Stratford Canning 
in Constantinople, to induce the Turks to grant a truce. 
Russia and France, however, were made to sign at London, 
on the 6th of July 1827, a protocol, in which it was 
agreed that, if the Turkish government, within a month, 
did not consent to a truce, the three great powers would 
officially recognise the independence of Greece, and com- 
pel Turkey to observe the truce. In addition to this, 
the three governments sent their fleets to Peloponnesus, 
with the special object to stop the inhuman proceedings 
of Ibrahim. The three fleets, commanded by Admiral 
Edward Codrington, entered the harbour of Pyhs {Nava- 
o'ino), where the whole Egyptian and Turkish fleet was 
lying at anchor. When the Egyptians fired at the Eng- 
lish ships, Codrington gave the signal for that memorable 
and glorious battle, in which the allied fleet destroyed 
nearly the whole armada of the THirks and Egyptians, 
and killed 6000 men. That battle saved the honour of 
the Christian and civilised nations, who by their indiffer- 
ence had so long been the accomplices of the Turks. As 
the latter, even after that battle, refused to grant an 
armistice, the Greeks at once continued the war. Church, 
the commander-in-chief, in November sailed to Akarnania, 
whither Kostas Bozzaris likewise proceeded, hoping to 
retake Messolonghi, which was blockaded on the sea side 
by the English Philhellene, Hastings, who took the small 
island of Vasiladion. This brave and modest sailor, who 
had devoted his life and property to the service of Greece, 
after many and successful skirmishes was killed before 
Messolonghi in June 1828. 

Meanwhile, about the middle of January 1828, Joannes 
KapodistriaSy whom the Greek National Assembly at 
Trcezen had appointed governor of Greece, proceeded to 
the island of -^gina, for the purpose of centralising and 
organising the government. Kapodistrias, a native of 
KerkyrsL (Korfu), who had lived much in Hussia and 
Switzerland, was patriotic, "koue^t, \iA\3i&tt\o\is, and prac- 
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ticul, and at once introduced economy and -order in poli- 
tical and military affairs. Church, and especially Ypsi- 
lantis, in September 1829, completely defeated a Turkish 
army of 7000 men, whereby continental Greece was 
almost entirely freed from the Turks ; and at the same 
time a French army of 14,000 men, under General Maison, 
sent by Charles X. to Peloponnesus, at length compelled 
Ibrahim Pasha, who had already slaughtered or sold one- 
fourth of the population, to embark and return to Alex- 
andria (4th and 5th of October), The Turks were thus 
driven out of Greece. 

Kapodistrias, who in the meantime continued to reor- 
ganise the country, entirely mistook the national character 
of the people, and, misled by the injudicious advice of his 
friends, allowed himself to be induced to adopt several 
illegal and despotic measures. This and foreign intrigues 
brought about his much lamented death, on the 9th of 
October 1831. Greece was of course still in a very un- 
settled state, and after many endeavours of the three 
powers to establish a monarchy and to select a king, the 
kingdom of Greece was at length recognised by the treaty 
of London, on the 7th of May 1832, and Otho, son of the 
enthusiastic Philhellene, Louis, king of Bavaria, was 
chosen king. This choice was approved by the National 
Assembly of the Greeks on the 8th of August, and Turkey 
was obliged to acquiesce in it. 

Of all the Greek countries which for a period of eight 
years had done and suffered everything to gain their 
freedom, only the part south of the Gulfs of Pagasse and 
Amprakia, down to Cape Taenaron, obtained its in- 
dependence. Eubcea, with the sun^ounding islands, and 
the Kyklades, were likewise incorporated with free 
Greece; but Epiros and Suli, Thessaly and Macedonia, 
which had done and suffered so much, and Krete (Can- 
dia), were compelled by that treaty again to submit to 
the brutal tyranny and the revengeful spirit of the 
Turks. 

Thus ended the Greek revolution, and history must 
acknowledge that during the war of liberation the Gx«aW 
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Lad displayed a heroism and a readiness to sacrifice 
everything, which has no parallel in history. 

King Otho, who arrived in Greece on the 6ih of Febru- 
ary, was what is commonly called a good, mild, and indus- 
trious man ; but he was stupid, self-willed, and a fanatic 
Koman Catholic. He was moreover jealous of every kind 
of national independence, and dreaded every independent 
character, whom he looked upon as dangerous and offensive 
to his own majesty. He always allowed himself to be 
guided by the sinister influence of Austria. Although he 
had promised to comply with the wish of the nation, ex- 
pressed by its National Assemblies, to give the country a 
constitution, he never fulfilled his promise ; and it was 
only after many fruitless attempts, that at last, on the 15th 
of December 1843, he waa forced to grant a constitution. 
But although he took his oath to observe it, he continu- 
ally- violated it, and allowed himself to be guided by the in- 
trigues of a petty and unworthy camarilla. Greece became 
the scene of continual internal disturbances and diplomatic 
intrigues. At length, after a national effort, which was 
stifled in blood, Otho was expelled, in a unanimous rising 
of the Greek nation, on the. 2 2d of October 1862. He 
had poisoned the first growth and development of the 
people, more from incapacity than from evil intentions. 

Although during his reign the love of freedom was 
stifled, it again burst forth in 1841 in an insiuTection of 
the Kreians ; but this was stamped out by the combined 
forces of Turkey and Egypt. In 1854, Epiros and 
TJiessaly rose in arms, but after the display of much 
bravery, they were again forced under the Turkish yoke, 
through the intercession of France and England, which 
took military possession of Peirseeus. 

After the expulsion of Otho, the Greeks, in order to 
testify their attachment to constitutional goveiiunent and 
their confidence in England, unanimously selected Prince 
Alfred of England for their king ; but from want of faith 
in the stability of the country, he declined the honour. 
Prince George of Denioiark, who was then proposed by 
Viiigland as kiiig of the Greeks, was unanimously ac- 
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cepted by them, and arrived in Athens on the 30th ot 
October 1862. At the same time, on the advice of Mr 
Gladstone, England spontaneously resigned its protectorate 
of the Ionian Islands, whereby their desire to b^ united 
with their mother country was realised. 

During the reign of George, the Kretcms Again rose against 
the Turks, and for three years (from 1865 to 1868) they 
fought for their freedom, their religion, and their honour 
against the forces of Turkey and Egypt. At Vaffe a body 
of the noblest youths of Greece fell, fighting bravely; and 
in the monastery of Arkadion 1400 women, children, and 
old men, with a few warriors, blew themselves up, that they 
might not be obliged to submit to the Austrian renegade, 
Omer Pasha. But the superior Turkish forces and the 
intervention of the European powers, especially of France, 
at length succeeded in putting down this revolution. 

During the forty years that Greece has enjoyed its 
independence the government has shown itself as incap- 
able as the exertions of individuals have been increasing 
and enlightened. When the Turks were expelled from 
Greece the country was completely exhausted through 
the long protracted struggle, and was covered with the 
ruins of towns and villages, and the population was more 
than decimated. But in our days hundreds of new towns 
and villages have risen from the ruins, the population has 
doubled, and the countries of Messenia, Achaia, Elis, and 
Korinth are cultivated like gardens. Even the state of 
continental Greece has become much improved, although 
the pashas of Epiros and Thessaly annually throw into 
. Greece hosts of wild Turkish, Albanese, and Wallachian 
robbers through the narrow mountain passes. The Greek 
navy is flourishing, and displays its flag in both hemi- 
spheres. Public instruction is diffiised from Athens, and 
given gratis to all young citizens of free Greece ; liberal 
education and culture are promoted even among those 
Greeks who are still subject to Turkey, and the living 
Greek language proclaims to the world that at least a 
portion of ancient Hellas, after an enslavement of 2000 
years, has again recovered its freedom. 
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Melos, 91. 
Memnon. 123, 127, 
Memphis, 77. 
Mendaros, 97. 

Menelaos, Eing of Sparta, 19. 
Mesembria, 61. 
Messana, 38. 
Messene, 112. 
Messenia, 35, 112, 180. 
Messenian War, First, 35 ; secoDd, 37 

third, 76. 
Messenians, 76, 142. 
Messolonghi, 176, 183. 
Metellus Caecilius, 144, 145. 
Mini lis, Andreas, 174, 178, 183. 
Miltiades, 63. 
Mitnnermos, 56. 
Minos, King of Eiete, 15. 
Minotaur, 15. 
Minyans, 27. 
Mithradates, 149. 
Mi'yleue, 87. 
Morosini, 166. 
Mummius, L., 145. 
Munychia, 129. 
Mnj-at, 158. 

Museum (Athens), 134. 
Mussuros, 160. 
M.ykale, battle of, 71. 
My kale, Mount, 178. 
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RorAna, 124. 

Bassia, Empress Catherine of, 167. 

Russians, 167. 

Sachturis, Oeorgios, 178. 

Sacred War, 116. 

Sages, the seven, 56. 

Salamis, island of, 42. 

Salamis, battle of, 68. 
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Samos, 80, 97, 120. 

Saucta Lfuira, 172. 
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Skyros, island of, 108. 

Slavonians, 156. 

Smyrna, 168. 

Social War. 115, 189. 

Society of Frien '.i, 170. 
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Syraknse, 87, 92. 
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Tanaora, 78. 

Tarentum, 86. 
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Teiresias, 23. 

Tenerlos, 175. 

Thales, 56. 

Thasians, 76. 

Thasos, island of, 76. 

Theageues, 41. 

Theban War, 110. 
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TbomiBtokleB, 65, 68, 74. 
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Tlieoponipos, king of Sparta, 36. 
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Thermon, 137. 

Thermopylae, battle of, 67, 116, 142. 

Theseus, 15, 39. 

Thesmothetoe, 4L 

Thespiae, 65. 

Thtissalians, 27. 

Thessaly, 26, 121. 

Thetis, 19. 

Thimbron, 105. 

Thirty tyi-ants, 101. 

Thrace, 69. 

Thracian Chersonesns, 76. 
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Thurii, 92. 

Thukydides, 79. 

Tigris, 124. 

Timotheos, 111. 
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Tithraustes, 106. 

Tri^an, 151. 
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Treasure House of Atreiu, 26. 

Trikala, 16S. 

Trikorpha, battle of, 180. 

Troezen, 67. 

Trojan War, 19. 

Troy, siege of, 19. 

Tsamados, Hydriot, 179. 

Tsavelas, 168. 

Tsavelas, Kitsos, 182. 

Turks, 158, 166. 

Tyre, 124. 

Tyrtaeos, 87. 
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